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HE situation in China remains difficult and 
dangerous, but there is still plenty of ground 
for hope. The large reinforcements for the 

defence of Shanghai, and the fuss made about them, are 
in our opinion deplorable—more especially as both 
America and Japan are ostentatiously avoiding any 
such display. There are obvious dangers in a military 
demonstration at this moment, and it is puerile of the 
Times to talk of the “ cowardly and feeble suggestion 
that we are risking war,” and to pretend that criticism 
of the “ Shanghai Defence Corps” implies opposition 
to any precautions. Of course, we must protect 
British lives and property from mob violence; but 
it is possible to overdo as well as to neglect precaution. 
However, Shanghai has not yet become the storm 
centre. It is to Hankow that we are looking for an 
agreement, and if Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Chen stick 
close to their job, there seems a very good chance that 
we shall get it. The chance would be still better if both 
Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik fanatics could be induced 
to keep their mouths shut for a week or two. 
* a * 


The politicial crisis in Germany at last appears 
to be all over, bar the shouting. There are still some 
matters unsettled; but Dr. Marx has formed his 
coalition. It is a Right Wing “ bourgeois ” coalition 
—a Blue-Black bloc, as it is called—whose main elements 
are the Centre and the People’s parties and the 
Nationalists. The Democrats have been tortured by 
doubts, and have reserved their decision to the last 
moment ; we do not know, as we write, on which side 
of the fence they are coming down. With their support 
Yr. Marx will be in a very comfortable position ; 
if they go into opposition with the Socialists and Com- 





munists and Fascists, the Governmental majority will 
be only about half a dozen. The result in any case 
must be regarded as a victory for reaction, though how 
far reactionary measures will be carried in practice 
remains to be seen. Herr Stresemann, who remains at 
the Foreign Office, is confident that his policy—the 
Locarno policy—will not be endangered, but the 
Socialists do not share his optimism. Nobody, in fact, 
can be quite sure of the Nationalists. According to 
the latest reports, their leaders have pledged themselves 
to an acceptance of the Republic and of its hated flag, 
as well as to Herr Stresemann’s foreign policy and co- 
operation with the League of Nations. They are even 
prepared, it is said, to regard the Reichswehr as “ an 
integral part of the Republic,” and not as the close 
preserve and forcing-ground of Monarchism. If they 
have, indeed, promised all this, it is something of a 
miracle. It will be a still greater wonder if they abide 
loyally by their promises. 


* * * 


Mr. Winston Churchill ended his Italian holiday 
last week with a thoroughly Churchillian statement to 
the Roman Press. In the course of this he not only 
expressed his admiration for Signor Mussolini, with his 
“gentle and simple bearing” and his “calm and 
detached poise in spite of the burdens and dangers of 
his office.” He also paid an enthusiastic tribute to 
Fascism. Fascism, he said, “ has rendered a service 
to the whole world.” And “ if I had been an Italian,” 
he added, “I should have been wholeheartedly with 
Fascism from start to finish in its triumphant struggle 
against the bestial appetites and passions of Leninism.” 
No doubt he would! Mr. Churchill, however, is not an 


Italian, but a British Cabinet Minister. British Cabinet 
Ministers, like other Britons, are entitled to their 
opinions, but there are circumstances in which they may 
be expected to show a certain decent restraint in 
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expressing them. Supposing Mr. Snowden, when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, or any other member 
of the Labour Government, had gone to Moscow and 
iven a public boost to Bolshevism—what a how! would 
ave gone up from Mr. Churchill and his friends! It 
is hardly worth howling at Mr. Churchill, for we know 
him m= can rate his utterances at their proper value. 
But the Italians are not so familiar with him, and it 
will be a pity if their delusions about the feelings which 
the vast majority of Englishmen entertain for Fascism 
should be strengthened by this rhodomontade. 


* * * 


The first effect of the China situation upon India is 
seen in the agitation of the Indian Press, apparently 
without distinction of party, against the employment 
of Indian troops in the British Defence Corps. The 
protests, of course, were inevitable, since it is only too 
easy for the Swarajists to argue that the real purpose 
of British armed intervention is to impose a check 
upon the advance of Chinese Nationalism. The 
Viceroy, however, has shown by his inaugural address to 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi that his opening 
move of making Baldwinian speeches is over. He is 
now talking rather stiffly to the Indian parties and their 
leaders, evidently taking the view that the force of 
Swarajist intransigence is spent. Since the elections two 
months ago, there have been many signs of this being 
so, but Lord Irwin must clearly be prepared to face 
the fact that it is impossible for Indian public feeling 
to remain undisturbed by events such as those now 

oing forward in the Far East. At these times Bengal 
is apt to be a fairly accurate barometer. The Governor 
of that province, Lord Lytton, began the year strong 
in the hope that the deadlock between the Executive 
and the Council was virtually at an end, but he has had 
to struggle with a set of most intractable obstacles in 
his effort to find two Indian leaders able to accept 
appointments as Ministers. He nominated the chief 
political Moslem of the province, but could not obtain a 
colleague for him, and eventually had to appoint 
a Hindu of the Responsivist Party, a veteran of the 
pre-reform epoch. Theirs is a thankless position, 
for the Moslems are disgruntled and the Swarajists 
will be, as always, merciless. The latter are more than 
usually resentful at the moment because of the 
Viceroy’s emphatic refusal to reopen the case of the 
political suspects who have been in prison without trial 
since 1924 under the Bengal Ordinance. 


2k * cd 


The large amount of discussion that is going on 
just now about the future of the too puny British 
Film industry will lead we hope at least to some 
clarification of our ideas on the subject. At present 
the doctors seem to be as little agreed in their diagnosis 
of the real trouble as about the proper remedy for it. 
The simple outstanding fact is that of the countless 
films exhibited day by day throughout Great Britain 
over 90 per cent. come from America. Those who wish 
to find a remedy for this state of affairs seem to be 
actuated by various motives. Some apparently wish 
practically to prohibit foreign films altogether and turn 
the cinemas into a mighty agency for patriotic 
propaganda, others wish merely to “ encourage ” 
a particular British industry, others again are mainly 
concerned about the effect upon our younger generation 
of the intensely vulgar and semi-immoral tosh which 
forms the bulk of the output of the American Studios. 
These last are doomed, we fear, to disappointment in any 
case, for if the British Film industry ever succeeds in 
defeating American competition, it will certainly only 
be because it has learned how to produce adequate 
supplies of tosh. Still, some sorts of tosh are not quite 
as bad as other sorts and it would certainly be a 
disaster for the cultural standards of the whole world 





—————__ 


if the present ubiquitous supremacy of the Ameri 
film should be maintained. P'The + Recto s wall 
system under which British exhibitors would be oblj 
to exhibit at least ten per cent. of British films jg 
intrinsically quite indefensible, but if it can be shown 
that it would be of real value to the film industry ag 
a purely temporary measure (say for three years g 
most) we should not be inclined to oppose it y 
strenuously. On the other hand we see no reason wh 
the American practice of forcing exhibitors to bu it 
or none of a given batch of films should not be made 
definitely illegal in this country. 


* * * 


More protests against the Government’s Poor Lay 
plan have come this week from both right and left, 
On the one hand, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
many Boards of Guardians, and farmers’ organisations 
are opposing it because they fear that relief methods 
will become less deterrent and more costly under the 
new régime. On the other, the Unemployed Movement 
has denounced Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme as a design 
to establish bureaucratic Control and deny relief 
altogether to many of the unemployed and to the 
dependents of workers involved in trade disputes. In 
reality, of course, the position differs according to the 
relative strength of parties on the various local authori- 
ties. Sometimes, Labour controls the Guardians but 
not the local Council, and occasionally the position is 
reversed. From the Labour standpoint, of course, 
the danger is that Mr. Chamberlain, under right wing 
pressure, will seriously stiffen up the statutory conditions 
for the receipt of relief, and hedge round the powers of 
the local authorities with a stringent control from 
Whitehall. The Labour Party, indeed, is in a somewhat 
difficult position. It is, of course, strongly in favour 
of the thorough reform of the Poor Law and of the 
abolition of the Guardians and the “ pauper taint.” 
But it is naturally, in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s record, 
by no means eager to accept him as the agent of reform. 
It would not be very surprising if, in face of this double 
lack of enthusiasm, the long-overdue abolition of the 
Poor Law again got shelved. 

ca * * 


The case in which a Mr. Forster, a member of the 
Shop Assistants’ Union, sought to restrain his society 
from paying contributions out of its general funds to 
the Trades Union Congress was settled in the courts 
last Friday. Mr. Forster, who was aided in bringing 
his action by a fund raised by a Conservative newspaper, 
accused the Union of a breach of the Trade Union Act 
of 1918. His allegation was that the Trades Union 
Congress was a political body, and that it could lawfully 
be supported only out of the Union’s political fund, to 
which he was not a contributor. He first, in accordan 
with the statute, lodged an appeal with the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, whom the law has 
entrusted with the duty of dealing with alleged breaches 
of Trade Union rules. The Registrar having dismissed 
the case, he sought to carry the matter into the ordinary 
courts, by alleging a breach of the statute itself. This 
attempt the judge very properly rejected, on the ground 
that the matter was a question of the rules and not of 
the statute, of which no breach was shown. It was 
therefore a matter for the Registrar, and it could not be 
carried into the ordinary courts in order to get behi 
the Registrar’s decision. The case being decided on 
this ground, the court did not have to deal with the 
allegation that the Trades Union Congress 1s 4 politi 
body within the meaning of the Act. The matter 
was obviously one of importance; for if the Trades 
Union Congress had been adjudged to be a political 
body, the whole basis of federal Trade Union apa 
tion would have been upset. Such a decision would, 0 
course, have been absurd; but in the light of ther 
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ences in the Taff Vale and Osborne and similar 
the Trade Unions are not unnaturally nervous 
the outcome of actions brought against them in 
the courts, and the result of the Forster action was 
therefore received with some feeling of relief. 
* * * 
Anew “ non-political ” Miners’ Union in South Wales 
is the latest development of the alleged “reaction from 
ism among Trade Unionists.” It seems, on 
the face of it, hardly a “non-political” attitude to 
declare, as one of the leaders of the new body did this 
week, that no “ extremists ” will be admitted. What 
is an “extremist,” and does “non-political” really 
mean “ anti-Labour” or, if not, what precisely does it 
mean? The answer does not perhaps greatly matter ; 
for nothing much is likely to come of these new societies, 
which will fade away as soon as the excitement following 
on the late dispute dies down. Mr. Hodges, we notice, 
has promptly repudiated a rumour that he is to be 
of the new union in South Wales, and has 
strongly deprecated the starting of such societies, in 
ite of his break with the official policy of the Miners’ 
ederation. The only thing that will give these 
“non-political ’’ unions even a short lease of life is the 
strong moral and financial support of the coalowners ; 
and in most areas they are apparently still waiting to 
see which way the cat will jump. We have been our- 
selves strong critics of the policy of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, but obviously the way to mend matters is not 
tosplit up the miners into rival, and inevitably impotent, 
bodies, but to set to work to put the policy right from 
inside the existing unions. Not only is this common- 
sense; it is also the only possible method. The miners’ 
loyalty to their unions is always strong, and it is likely 
to be stronger than ever if attempts are made to create 
rival unions with the coalowners’ support. For the 
coalowners, just now, are not exactly popular in the 
mining districts. 
* * * 

The cotton operatives, while they are anxious to see 
the Factories Bill pass this session, are demanding 
considerable amendments in it. In particular, they take 
strong exception to the proposal that in certain cases 
factories should be authorised to work on a shift system, 
and to the proposal to allow women and children to 
work overtime. They want the existing week of forty- 
eight hours to get full legal sanction behind it, and the 
old restrictions on overtime to be completely main- 
tained. The proposal to introduce the shift system into 
the cotton industry might, of course, have very far- 
teaching effects. The operatives maintain that, even 
if it were applied at first only in exceptional cases, there 
would even be strong pressure for its extension, and 
competition would compel manufacturers in general to 
follow the lead of the pioneers. The objections are those 
which apply wherever the shift system is proposed. 
ere, as is very common in Lancashire, a household 
has several members working in the mills, the result 
of the shift system is to upset home conditions and 
immensely extend the housewife’s necessary hours of 
: An industry working in such circumstances two 
shifts of eight hours each, confronts the housewife with 
an impossible burden, and is liable utterly to destroy 
€ amenities of the home. 

* * * 













The various Unions in the building industry are 
meeting just now, under the auspices of the Trades 
non Congress, in order to discuss conditions of 
amalgamation. The present situation is admittedly 
ror unsatisfactory. Rather more than half the Unions 

ong to the National Federation of Building Trade 
peratives, | which is the body responsible for the 
arious national agreements with the master builders 


governing conditions in the industry. But outside 


¢ Federation are a number of Unions, including one 


at least of the most important, the Amalgamated Union 


of Building Trade Workers, which includes the whole 
of the bricklayers throughout the country. This 
Union, formerly in the Federation, seceded some time 
ago; and several other Unions have been alternately 
in and out of the Federation in recent years. The 
cause of the disunity has been mainly the difference 
of attitude between the group of trades chiefly affected 
by loss of time owing to weather conditions and those 
not so affected to the same extent. The former have 
been pushing hard to get the employers to pay at least 
part wages for “ wet time”; and they complain that 
the other trades have not given them adequate support. 
The leaders of the Federation this week attended the 
employers’ annual dinner, and the employers’ chairman 
chose the occasion to rejoice over the excellent agree- 
ments now in force, and the good relations subsisting 
between masters and men. These agreements, how- 
ever, are obviously precarious as long as such a group 
as the bricklayers remains outside the federal machinery. 
It is to be hoped that the efforts of the Trades Union 
Congress will result in the re-establishment of unity 
on a firm basis. There are, however, considerable 
difficulties about amalgamation because some of the 
Unions, notably the Woodworkers, have a considerable 
section of their membership employed outside the 
building industry in such services as shipbuilding, and 
some of the engineering trades. These Unions are 
reluctant to sink their identity in a society concerned 
primarily with building rates and conditions. But, 
even if complete amalgamation proves impossible, 
there is no reason why at least federal unity should not 


be re-established. 
* * a 


An Irish correspondent writes : Dublin, with its usual 
pungency, has summed up in the phrase “ dyein 
British treasury notes green” the thirty thousan 
words in which the Banking Commission explains its 
scheme for the creation of a new Saorstat currency 
system. Financial pundits may be expected to wrangle 
long and loudly on technical grounds over the recom- 
mendations, which, by the way, the Government have 
decided to put into operation without delay. But to 
the ordinary Irishman the one thing of vital importance 
in the report is the “ definite acceptance and continuance 
of British sterling as a standard of value in Saorstat 
Eireann.” Not only are the Commissioners satisfied 
that the mechanism they have devised will ensure that 
our new currency notes shall be convertible at Do into 
sterling, but it is understood that the British Treasury 
is also of opinion that in this respect the scheme may 
be regarded as fool-proof. To Ministers the attraction 
of the new departure is the prospect of netting an 
annual profit of £300,000, a sum not to be despised in 
a country like Ireland, especially if it can be made 
without running risks. Some English papers write as 
if the recommendations represented a triumph of 
national prejudices over common sense. It would be 
more accurate to say that for the first time since the 
Treaty, which even its signatories professed to accept 
“under duress,”’ the fact is boldly faced that, in the 
words of the report, “ at present, and for an indefinite 
period to come, the Free State must be an integral part 
of the British economic system.” Axiomatic as this is 
to anyone who takes a detached view, ninety-nine per 
cent. of Sinn Feiners would have regarded it not so long 
ago as a blasphemy against their creed. If it be true 
that where the treasure is there will the heart be also 
we are all more pro-British than most of us would dare 
to confess even to ourselves. Unfortunately, while we 
are discovering to our surprise the strength of the links 
that bind us to Great Britain, Ulster and the Free State 
appear to be drifting still more widely apart. To the 
orth the new currency notes, though they may be 
anchored to the British pound, are, like compulsory 
Irish and the customs barrier, symbols of the deter- 


mination of the Free State to be different at all costs, 
A 
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BUSINESS AND BAYONETS 


OBODY in this country, we believe, is such a 
N fool as to want a war with China. The Foreign 

Office is up to the eyes in a policy that is 
the very negation of violence, and even the least 
intelligent members of the Cabinet may be acquitted 
of bellicose intentions in the despatch of the “‘ Shanghai 
Defence Corps.” Any flourishes of trumpets and 
beating of tom-toms that we hear comes from Fleet 
Street rather than from Whitehall. Nevertheless, 
this immense reinforcement is a matter for regret, 
if not for alarm. And we are not yet convinced of 
its necessity. It is, we are assured, solely for the 
defence of British lives and property in Shanghai. 
But there are several comments to be made on that. 
There are about 8,000 British subjects in the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai; this Defence Corps 
comprises a whole infantry division plus a battalion 
of marines—10,000 bayonets or so. There is already 
a strong naval force on the spot, as well as some 
soldiers and the small but well-equipped Shanghai 
Volunteers. The other Powers also have ships and 
men there to protect their nationals. But neither 
America nor Japan nor France, it seems, thinks it 
necessary to send out large-scale reinforcements. 
Why not? Is their action a mark of prudence or of 
imprudence? For our part we have little doubt 
about the answer. 

But, it may be objected, the British action may 
still be justified. There is an enormous Chinese 
population in the International Settlement and in 
the native city outside it, which could muster, if it 
chose, a mob of several hundreds of thousands. To 
cope with such a mob, it is argued, a division of troops 
is none too much, and it is against the possible attack 
of such a mob, and for no other purpose, that the 
troops are being sent. But here precisely is the 
risk, If British troops begin by firing on a mob, 
there is little chance of their ending there. For 
behind the mob will presumably be the Cantonese 
army, of the same blood as the mob, and behind the 
Cantonese army the whole excited force of the Kuomin- 
tang. We may even predict that behind these—or 
rather with them—will be other warlike elements 
that have hitherto stood against the Southerners. 
Chang Tso-lin’s son has just declared, in pretty 
truculent terms, that if the British use force they are 
likely to find all the Chinese factions united against 
them. That we are quite disposed to believe ; indeed, 
we have said the same thing more than once in these 
columns. The danger, then, lies not in any will to 
war, but in the possibility of our being involved against 
our will in the use of violence. And while our pre- 
cautions may be thought reasonable in London, or 
in the Shanghai Settlement, they may well look very 
different to the Chinese. Not merely the mob and 
the fanatics, but any moderate Nationalist, might 
be excused for interpreting them as defiance rather 
than defence, and for suspecting rather than respecting 
this display of British might. 

Nor is this all. There is, we think, a very real 
danger that our own people may be encouraged to 
believe that a forceful policy will pay us in China. 
There are Die-hards who have been urging “ firmness ” 
for a long time past, and to whom a clash at Shanghai 





ae 


presents itself not as a disaster but as a means of 
salvation. The idea is chimerical. Our troops cay 
doubtless save British lives in Shanghai in an emer. 


gency; but they can hardly occupy Shanghai | 


alone the rest of the country—in perpetuity, Anj 
they cannot conceivably restore British popularity 
or make British trade secure. The day is gone fo 
promoting business by bayonets. A “mili 
victory ” at Shanghai would mean, at best, only q 
temporary check to Chinese Nationalism; at worst, 
it would mean the final ruin of our hopes and oy 
interests in China. For the strength of the new Ching 
that is shaping itself out of chaos is not merely jp 
the Cantonese armies with their Russian trainers, 
As Mr. Eugene Chen puts it in a manifesto issued 
last Sunday : 

To-day the effective protection of foreign life and property 
in China does not stand, and can no longer rest, on foreign 
bayonets and foreign gunboats, because “the arm” of Chinese 
Nationalism—the economic weapon—is more puissant than 
any engine of warfare that a foreigner can devise. 

That we have already learned to our cost in Canton 
and in Hongkong, and it is plain enough that the 
boycott and the strike can be and, if necessary, will 
be used to compass our ruin all over China. It may 
be that the Chinese would inflict some damage on 
themselves in the process; but no one who under 
stands the Nationalist movement can suppose they 
would be deterred by that. There is, in fact, only 
one way to save British commerce in China. That 
way is the Foreign Office way and not the Admiralty 
and the War Office way. We have got to divest 
ourselves of our privileges—whether because we cannot 
hold them in the teeth of Chinese opposition, or because 
the holding of them is repugnant to our sense of 
honour. What shall we gain by turning our Con 
cessions into cemeteries before we leave them ? 

For the moment the situation, though it is serious, 
is by no means desperate. Whether the Government 
has been wise or unwise in sending an army to Shanghai, 
it is still trying honestly at Hankow to get a peaceful 
settlement. The negotiations between Mr. Chen and 
Mr. O’Malley have been going on for some time, but 
that is the way of negotiations in the East—and for 
that matter in the West also. There may be hitches 
over points of detail, and there are certainly influences 
on the Chinese side working against any agreement. 
We have frequently protested against the wild nonsense 
talked about the “ Reds” in China; but that does 
not mean that we think the Communists in the 
Kuomintang or the very intelligent M. Borodin ar 
sprouting angels’ wings. There are men in or around 
the Cantonese Government who want no healing of 
the breach between Great Britain and China. They 
are not, however, the dominant party, and Mr. Chen 
himself is not one of them. He puts phrases into his 
public utterances to placate them, but there is nothing 
in that to disturb anyone who knows the ways of 
diplomacy and Mr. Chen and his circumstances. Ia 
the manifesto, which we have referred to, he mixes 
with his warnings to Imperialists in general, and 
the British variety in particular, professions of friend- 
ship and encouraging declarations of the Nationalist 
aims. ‘Great Britain or any other Power,” he says, 

has nothing to fear when China, under Nationalist leadership 


and rule, recovers her lost independence. . . . The government 
whose existence is implied by the modern State in China 
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qill necessarily work out the specific foreign issues involved 

jn the recovery of China’s full independence along the lines 

hich, while asserting and enforcing Chinese authority and 

preserving vital Nationalist interests, will not disregard the 

considerations of right and justice due to foreign nationals. 
And i . . . 

It is the view of the Nationalist Government that the 
liberation of China need not necessarily involve any armed 
conflict between Chinese Nationalism and the foreign Powers. 
For this reason the Nationalist Government would prefer 
to have all questions outstanding between Nationalist China 
and the foreign Powers settled by negotiation and agreement. 

To prove that this is no idle statement of policy the 
Nationalist Government hereby declares its readiness to 

tiate separately with any of the Powers for a settlement 
of treaty and other cognate questions on the basis of the 
economic equality of mutual respect for each other’s political 
and territorial sovereignty. 
It is easy for mischief-making commentators to laugh 
stall this. But if they do not believe Mr. Chen, then 
they had better weep than laugh. For on his honesty 
and good sense and statesmanship hang the issues of 
peace and war. The British Government—or the 
Foreign Office, at any rate—credits him with a desire 
for peace, and there does not seem to be-any fundamental 
difference in the policies declared by him and by us 
which should prevent an agreement. If there is any 
difficulty it lies not in the matter but in the manner 
of making peace. On that point Mr. Chen has some 
responsibility. He is asking us to make a big con- 
cession—the abandonment of extensive rights whose 
maintenance may be morally indefensible, but which 
nevertheless have a firm legal basis. Most of us believe 
that we have no alternative but to abandon them, 
and that we shall be no worse off without them than 
with them. But the thing needs to be done decently 
and in order ; this is not a job for wild men on his 
side any more than on ours. And it would be well if 
we could come to terms soon—while the Shanghai 
Defence Corps is safe on the high seas. 


M. BRIAND’S RETREAT 


Paris, January 24. 


N 1818 the Allies evacuated France. It was two years 
before the date originally fixed. The Allies considered 
the three years of occupation sufficient, and gave 

a certificate affirming that the French Government had 
scrupulously and honourably fulfilled the clauses of the 
treaties and conventions of November, 1815. In 1878 
Germany evacuated France. France, in 1871, was obliged 
to submit to onerous conditions, but they were conditions 
that could, by a tremendous effort, be carried out. The 
most draconian condition was the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but it was a condition which may be said to have 
effected itself. The war indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs 
Was unquestionably severe and surely unjustified, but the 
— be raised almost immediately, and was in fact 

These two precedents of anticipated evacuation have 
been recalled on both sides of the Rhine. The Allies 
(one may less accurately but more concretely say the 
French) have the right, according to the Treaty of Versailles, 
to maintain armies in the Rhineland until 1935. Indeed, 
if the text of the Treaty is examined, excellent arguments 
for the prolongation of the occupation for an indefinite 
Period may be found. In practice these arguments are 
worthless, because, however sound and logical they may 

» they are certain to be rejected by the commonsense of 

the world, which has already ceased to regulate its conduct 


by the Versailles Treaty, and is even resentful of legal 
appeals. France, facing alone a Germany that grows 
stronger every year, in spite of the farcical pretence of 
enforced disarmament, will certainly not be able to press 
her point in 1984, and if there are still soldiers on the 
Rhine (which is unlikely) they will, on pain of a perilous 
crisis, have to be withdrawn as gracefully or disgracefully 
as may be. The situation, then, is that French (and Allied) 
troops have been quartered in the Rhineland for eight years, 
and are entitled to stay eight years more. But now the 
question arises whether the fifteen years (from 1919) 
laid down by the Treaty should be regarded as unalterable. 

Doubtless, there were in the minds of the peacemakers 
reasons for choosing fifteen years instead of five years 
or fifty years, but to-day those reasons have become 
vague, and the stipulation seems arbitrary. How was it 
possible to know in 1919 precisely how matters would 
stand in 1927 or in 1984? . Thus, we have a date without 
absolute validity-—-a date which is challenged by men in 
Germany and by men in France. The Germans point 
to 1818 and 1873 as examples to be followed. The French 
who repudiate these examples—M. Auguste Gauvain in 
particular—declare that in 1818 France had removed the 
slightest excuse for further occupation, and in 1873 had 
given Germany all she asked. 

It is, of course, not true that Germany has executed all 
the clauses of the Versailles Treaty to-day. The financial 
demands cannot be satisfied for many years, if they are 
ever satisfied. The demands for disarmament have 
been at least partially evaded, and for my part I am 
unable to understand how any politician who knows the 
facts can pretend to base a policy of evacuation on the 
obvious lie that Germany is effectively and permanently 
disarmed. A policy of evacuation which reposes on the 
alleged triumph of coercion, the alleged fulfilment of the 
Versailles Treaty, is utterly nonsensical, and is at the mercy 
of any incident that cannot be concealed, incidents such as 
the discovery of the fortifications of Koenigsberg and 
Glogau, the denunciation of Germany’s military under- 
standing with Russia, and the unmistakable swing to the 
Right in Germany. 

We shall involve ourselves in hopeless contradictions if 
we suppose the Locarno Pact and the conversations of 
Thoiry and the admission of Germany into the League of 
Nations to be simply prizes for good conduct awarded to 
the German Democracy. The German Democracy is 
bound to disappoint us if we foster foolish illusions. We 
must make up our minds about the expediency of 
evacuation, without continually asking what party is in 
power in Germany. We cannot blow hot and cold. We 
must decide on the right course to pursue, without making 
unreal distinctions between the so-called “two visages”’ 
of Germany. In the Quotidien, which was an advanced 
organ and now appears to be in some respects a Nationalist 
organ, this distinction is drawn, and one would imagine 
that French concessions are a personal gift to Herr 
Stresemann. Inside Germany there may be a score of 
political nuances, but from the standpoint of France, 
or any other foreign country, Germany must be treated 
as a bloc. 

The sensible view, held widely in France—if not so 
universally as in England—is that occupation and other 
forms of coercion are irritating and inefficacious, and 
are stumbling-blocks in the path of rapprochement; that 
a withdrawal eight years hence would be useless—for 
the occupation will then have produced the maximum of 
mischief; and that an early withdrawal, not dictated by 
necessity, will give Europe a chance of peace. Imagine 


eight years more of acrimonious debates on this subject ! 
In the humiliation of defeat Germany could, without 
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reacting too strongly, endure the presence of foreign troops 
on her soil. But as the memory of the defeat is dimmed, 
as the justification for the occupation (the justification of 
victory) Vanishes, German indignation must necessarily 
develop. One may thus believe in evacuation, whilst 
strongly deprecating the false reasons given for evacuation. 

It is because M. Briand, in common with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, has represented his policy as a reward for 
good conduct, that he is now in difficulties. He has assumed 
the triumph of Versailles instead of acknowledging the 
collapse of Versailles. In my opinion M. Briand has 
committed blunder after blunder. The most glaring 
blunder was that of countenancing discussions in the League 
of Nations about the distribution of permanent seats in 
the Council—discussions which in March last came near to 
wrecking the proposal of Germany’s entry into the League. 
There has been a variety of other blunders, but the root- 
blunder is, of course, the blind belief in Germany’s goodness 
as the determining factor in French policy. But nations, 
like people, are not good or bad, they are a compound of 
bad and good, and their acceptance in the comity of nations 
cannot be made to depend upon their inherent goodness. 
Locarno, Thoiry, Geneva, in so far as they imply normal 
relations, imply simply the recognition of equality. If, 
hereafter, German sentiments do not please France, is the 
reception of Geneva to be cancelled ? 

Because there has been no clear thinking, M. Briand 
has been compelled to repudiate Thoiry—the conception of 
Thoiry which had been defined by everybody, and praised 
or blamed by its friends or foes ; and because there has been 
no clear thinking, there has been another change of heart 
in France, and the Nationalists, who rely upon coercion 
in the form of occupation, appear to have the upper hand 
again. The tactics employed have been wretchedly poor. 
M. Briand has been made to look like a dupe in French 
eyes. Everything was going well when, at Geneva, the 
statesmen who had resolved on the removal of Inter-Allied 
Military Control, suddenly remembered the Versailles 
Military Committee of Marshal Foch, and the Conference 
of Ambassadors presided over by Jules Cambon. They 
asked these two bodies to give Germany a clean bill of 
health. These two bodies, in their capacity of experts, 
could not honestly prepare an illuminated address in a 
fine gold frame. Yet the statesmen had, apparently, 
constructed their policy on the presumed existence of an 
illuminated certificate in a gilt frame. The Geneva Council, 
after a moment of embarrassment, nevertheless decided to 
fix a date for the withdrawal of Inter-Allied Military 
Control, asserting that though there were outstanding 
differences they could be settled before January 31st. 
Whatever happens, whether the certificate is forthcoming 
or not, the Inter-Allied Commission is virtually abolished. 
Thereupon, Germany saw that she could, if she chose, play 
for time, and by successive delays reach the end of the 
month and the withdrawal of the Inter-Allied Commission, 
without meriting the certificate. There followed the 
Governmental crisis in Germany, and Hindenburg’s open 
appeal to the Right. How could these events fail to furnish 
munitions to the French Nationalists? 

After explanations in the French Cabinet, M. Briand, 
dominated by the idea of awards for good conduct, felt 
obliged to declare, before the French Commission of Foreign 
Affairs, that the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland 
had not been considered at Geneva, and though it was 
mentioned in passing by Herr Stresemann at Thoiry, 
no promises or expectations had been given or aroused by the 
French Minister. Doubtless this statement is strictly 
true, but it nevertheless marks a retreat. For months, 
the declarations of Sir Austen Chamberlain and of M. Briand 
himself have been interpreted as indicating the possibility 





—, 


of an anticipated evacuation. New York has been 
on the subject of the placing of German industrial bong 
on the money market in return for the cessation of occupa. 
tion. The report of the Geneva Council of December 1)4, 
contains an allusion tothe possible abandonment of th 
Rhineland. It adumbrates the creation of an Internationg 
Commission of Control in the Rhineland—that is to say 
in the demilitarized zones. The newspapers have bee 
full of the prospects of such a dénouement. Herr Streseman 
comes to the rescue of M. Briand with a rather ambiguoys 
démenti, but one has only to refer to his statements o 
September 2Ist to the German colony of Geneva, » 
September 24th to the Reich Ministers, and on Novep. 
ber 22nd to the Reichstag, to be convinced that he wa 
persuaded of the eventual success of the German demanj 
for evacuation. If the records are consulted, in short, 
it would appear that M. Briand has thrown out a good 
deal of ballast. 

These fluctuations of opinion are unfortunate byt 
inevitable, while the policy of rapprochement, of a return to 
normal relations, is dependent on the thesis that Germany 
has been reduced to submission by the process of coercion, 
I have no doubt about the final result, for the pressure of 
circumstances is infinitely superior to the will of the 
statesmen ; but that final result would be more satisfactory 
if we were not encouraged to gloss over unpleasant truths, 
The present arguments of the pacificators are unsubstantial, 
They fall to pieces whenever we notice the colour of the 
German Government, whenever we observe a fortification 
that cannot be hidden. Security cannot be achieved 
by a pretence that Versailles is victorious. The danger 
cannot be conjured by a little whitewash. There is need 
for a franker diplomacy. SisLEY Hupp estoy, 








THE STRIKE INQUEST 


AST week’s “general strike inquest” has cleared 
up some, but by no means all, of the points which 
were left obscure last May. It has thrown up into 
sharper relief both the differences and the cause of the 
differences, which developed during the strike between the 
Miners and the Trades Union Congress General Council, 
and has revealed the weaknesses of the Miners’ leadership 
even more plainly than they appeared at the time. But 
it has thrown practically no fresh light on certain other 
vital matters—the authority with which Sir Herbert 
Samuel was actually speaking, the causes of the abrupt 
breaking off of negotiations on the eve of the strike, or 
the extent to which there was any sign of impending 
breakdown at the time when it ended. 

It was doubtless inevitable that attention should be 
concentrated mainly on the differences between the Miners 
and the General Council. For these obviously precipitated 
the calling off of the strike, and have since furnished the 
basis for the varied charges of “treachery” and pol 
troonery levelled at the General Council by the Communists, 
and echoed with hardly less force by many of the miners 
leaders. The General Council, on their own showing, 
brought the strike to an end because, in face of the miners 
attitude, they held that no good purpose could be served 
by allowing it to continue. In other words, there was & 
sharp difference of policy between the Miners’ Federation 
and the General Council. The former stood out for ® 
settlement fully in accord with its slogan “ Not a penny 
off the pay, not a second on the day,” while the Gene 
Council, even before the strike began, was manifestly 
feeling its way towards a compromise which would avoid 
increased hours by making moderate concessions in respect 
of wages. The miners were standing out for a settlement 
which nothing short of a decisive coercion of the Government 
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could have secured; the General Council, with a clearer 
sense of realities, was seeking the best that could be got 
by compromise under highly difficult conditions. 

It is impossible to read the evidence without reaching 
the conclusion that, if the Government had shown a grain 
of common sense, there would never have been a general 
strike at all. A miners’ strike, or lock-out, there probably 
would have been in any case; but if the Government 
had shown an ordinary willingness to negotiate, the differ- 
ences between the miners and the General Council would 
certainly have come to a head in the course of the negotia- 
tions, and no supporting strike would ever have been 
called. It is thus clearer than ever, in face of full knowledge 
of the General Council’s attitude, that the Government, 
consciously or unconsciously, was mainly responsible for 
causing the strike. 

It is, however, impossible to acquit the General Council 
of all blame. No sensible person enters into a really 
serious enterprise without doing his best to find out in 
advance what his rights and obligations in connection 
with it are likely to be. Yet the General Council, or the 
Conference of Trade Union Executives, appears to have 
embarked on the general strike without any attempt to 
determine beforehand with whom the power to make a 
settlement would lie. The miners held the General Council 
to be bound to the “ not a penny, not a second ” slogan, 
although the General Council had formally refused to 
endorse this in the course of the previous negotiations. 
It was clearly the duty of the General Council, before 
embarking on the strike, not only to make its attitude 
plain to the miners, but also to reach a definite decision 
on the question of its right, if a general strike were called, 
to make a settlement, if need be, over the miners’ heads. 
The failure to do this was both a disaster and a blunder 
of the first magnitude. It made a quarrel and a collapse 
inevitable unless the Government obligingly crumpled 
up and surrendered at discretion before the massed 
Trade Union attack—which it was never at all likely 
todo. On the other hand, if the position had been made 
clear at the outset, either the miners would have refused 
to give the General Council the right to make a settlement 
—in which event there would have been no general strike ; 
or they would have conceded the right—in which case 
the Samuel negotiations would have had some real weight 
and authority behind them, and would almost certainly 
have led to a settlement which at the worst would have 
been far better than that of last month. 

Of course, the General Council’s blunder was an easy 
blunder to make. The leaders of the other Unions doubtless 
believed that, if they came in with all their resources 
on the miners’ side, the miners could not do less than 
leave the making of a settlement in their hands. To do 
so seemed plain common sense; for in becoming a party 
to the dispute, the Trade Union movement as a whole 
clearly acquired the right to make an arrangement which 
would end it. But, easy as the blunder was to make, it 
ought not to have been made. The stakes were too high for 
wild playing; it was the General Council’s obvious duty 
to be precise about its obligations before risking not only 
all its own resources but the employment and prospects 
of several millions of its members. Such haphazard 
methods of leadership do not deserve success. 

Of course, it is easy to see that the miners’ leaders were 
far more to blame. But the whitewashing of the General 
Council by the method of blackening the miners does not 
really make the General Council whiter save by contrast. 
The amazing stupidity of the miners’ leadership (exceeded 
only by that of the coalowners) does not excuse, though 
it may extenuate, the laxity of the General Council's 
Proceedings. The miners had made it plain before the 





dispute began that they knew how circumstances were 
against them. They can hardly have hoped to win out- 
right on any reasoned calculation of chances; though 
they could reasonably have hoped, with the aid of the other 
Unions, to make a favourable compromise. And yet they 
utterly refused to consider any compromise at all, and 
allowed the general strike to be called off without any 
attempt to find a basis of agreement with the General 
Council, though they must have known, unless they were 
imbeciles, that to prolong the stoppage without the support 
of the other Unions meant inevitable defeat. 

The miners’ leaders defend themselves with a specious 
theory of democracy. They were, they say, only carrying 
out the will and decision of their own members. This 
is probably quite true; but it is no defence. If the rank 
and file miners, isolated in their pit villages, could not 
see for themselves the hard realities of the situation, it 
was their leaders’ business, instead of mouthing slogans, 
to tell them plainly how matters stood, and, if they failed 
to convince them, to act as leaders instead of followers 
and either make a settlement against the view of their 
members, or resign and refuse to lead their members into un- 
avoidable disaster. Their position was admittedly difficult ; 
but the difficulty was largely of their own making. They 
had failed to talk common sense to their members before 
the crisis actually came. They had committed themselves 
to slogans which, however reasonable in substance, could 
not be made into realities under the existing conditions. 
They had begun by leading wrongly, and when the crisis 
did come, they found themselve caught in the toils of 
their own lack of commonsense and provision. 

Note that, in our view, the miners were throughout 
abstractly in the right. It was not necessary to reduce 
miners’ wages, and it was positively bad economics to 
increase miners’ hours. If the Government had been 
capable of tackling the coal problem in the right way, the 
miners’ slogan would have been excellent. But it was 
common knowledge that the coalowners were out for a 
fight, and bent on preventing the reorganisation of the 
industry, and that the Government were on their side. 
This being so, it did not help the miners that they were 
abstractly in the right. The question was not what they 
ought to get, but what they could get under the existing 
conditions. Their folly was that they took no account 
of realities. They displayed, no doubt, a fine solidarity 
and a great fighting quality. But, unfortunately, neither 
they nor the leaders displayed any brains. And therefore 
they were far more soundly and painfully beaten than 
they need ever have been. 

As a result of last year’s events, it is reasonable to hope 
that the Trade Union Movement will learn certain lessons. 
The first of these is that the business of leaders is to lead 
and not to follow, and that those “‘ democratic” theories 
which would make the leader a mere delegate of the rank 
and file, without initiative or responsibility, spell certain 
disaster. The second lesson is similar. It is that, if the 
Trade Unions want to organise mass action on a large 
scale, they must organise for it a corresponding leadership. 
If all the Unions are to act together, they must act in 
pursuance of a common policy, and there must be some 
definite body whose business it is to decide what that 
policy is to be. 

These are the practical morals of the late general strike. 
If they are taken to heart, there is no reason for the Trade 
Unions to be discouraged by the inevitable setbacks which 
have followed last year’s defeat, and every reason for 
them to be encouraged by the really fine display of solidarity 
which the rank and file showed in obeying the strike call. 
The Trade Unions have at their back a great and splendid 
mass of support. But this carries with it a correspondingly 
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great responsibility. It is so easy to fritter away a power 
which can be turned to real social uses. Therefore we 
hope that, now the recriminations are over, the Trade 
Unions will settle down to think over afresh, in the light 
of last year’s events, the vital problems of leadership 
and organisation, and to adapt their methods, devised 
in times when small strikes and small organisations were 
the rule, to the new conditions of a time when all trades 
are far more closely bound together, when disputes tend 
to become great national affairs, and when accordingly 
the old lines of distinction between industrial and political 
action inevitably break down. The reorganisation will 
not be easy; for old traditions die hard. But we can 
hardly suppose that even the most muddleheaded advocate 
of “ messing through somehow ” would like to see a repeti- 
tion of the blunders of last year. Last week’s ‘ inquest ” 
is, we hope, the end of the recriminations, but it is necessary 
to make it also the beginning of a new constructive effort. 


THOMPSON 


N infant of the new generation, on returning from 
A school, was asked by his mother what lessons he 
had been learning. ‘Oh, Scripture,” he said. 
“And what did you learn in Scripture?” she asked. 
“Oh,” said he, “all about doubting Thompson.” The 
child’s instinct in slightly altering the name was, I think, 
wise. Doubting Thompson is clearly the modern counterpart 
of doubting Thomas, and in the world to-day he is a much 
more representative figure than his jorerunner. Doubting 
Thomas doubted only one thing, and it was an unprece- 
dented thing. Doubting Thompson doubts nearly every- 
thing: he is a walking question-mark. And even his 
doubt is not so much a positive doubt as an incapacity to 
make up his mind. 

In politics, for example, Thompson is no longer the 
sound party man that every rational human being was 
once expected to be. He is not wholeheartedly a Con- 
servative or wholeheartedly a Liberal or wholeheartedly 
Labour. He believes a little in each of the parties and 
not very much in any of them. He doubts things as 
they are too much to be a good Conservative, and he 
has too little faith in things as we should all like them to 
be to be a good Socialist. If he is an Imperialist, it is 
rather sadly and agnostically, and no longer with the 
Old Testament ardour of conquest. If he is a Nationalist, 
the behaviour of the little nations has poured water into 
the wine of his ancient enthusiasm for liberty. He finds 
himself with a rather diminutive mind to make up in a 
world in which every creed that he has ever heard of has 
failed to achieve what it was expected to achieve. 
Thompson looks round him on the ruin of the hopes of 
all parties, and is muddled, perplexed and bewildered. 
He does not see what he himself can do to mend matters, 
and he doubts whether anybody else knows enough to do 
very much better. 

He is in the same state of perplexity about religion. 
A hundred years ago, there were a hundred faiths, and 
Thompson’s great-grandfather found it easy enough to 
believe in any of them, if his father had believed in it before 
him. To-day there are only one or two faiths left and 
between ninety-five and a hundred doubts. Doubt has 
climbed the pulpit stairs as in politics it has crept into 
the Cabinet meeting. Thompson does not know whether 
he is a Christian or not: he scarcely knows whether he 
is an atheist or not. He doubts the inspiration of the 


Bible enough to have seemed an atheist to his great- 
grandfather: and he is sufficiently agnostic in regard to 
the effects of agnosticism to seem a superstitious half- 
He can make up 


Christian to the devout unbeliever. 


his mind neither to break with the churches for good 
nor to join one of them. He is not sure whether his soy) 
is immortal or not, and does not even know whether he 
hopes that it is immortal or not. Nothing could persuade 
him that Jonah made a voyage in the vast submarine 
of the whale: on that he is firm. But he suspects ther 
is something in the Sermon on the Mount. He does not 
quite believe it, and does not see how anyone could possibly 
live up to it; but he thinks that in its way it is very fine, 
He even half-believes in the Ten Commandments, or, g 
least, he would like his children to believe in them. Whik 
doubting the Bible, he rather believes in Bible teaching 
in the schools. 

It is not that there is anything deliberate in his doubt: 
it is simply that belief has drifted away from him. He 
could no more enter the mind of those ancestors of his 
who regarded the sermon as the highest flight of literature 
and who would willingly have died at the stake in defence 
of some pedantry of theology than he could enter the 
mind of the savages of the Solomon Islands. He has very 
little hope of going to the Heaven in which he scarcely 
believes, and very little fear of going to a Hell which 
seems to him rather absurd. All he knows is that he is 
on earth and that he does not quite know what to think 
about it. He has a vague notion that the theory of 
evolution is true, because everybody says that it is true, 
and he rather thinks it is a satisfactory explanation of 
something or other, though, if he were asked to explain 
what that something or other is, he would find it difficult 
to frame a dozen sentences that had the slightest meaning, 
Indeed, you have only to discuss evolution with him for 
five minutes to discover that at the back of his mind he 
has his doubts about evolution. At times he turns in 
search of faith to spiritualism, wishing that he could believe 
in it and yet unable to make up his mind one way or the 
other. 

And this continual dubitation runs through the whole 
of his life, apart from the immediate material things that 
force themselves on his belief as realities. Thompson, 
for instance, does firmly believe in the existence of the 
telephone. He performs an act of faith every time he 
takes up the telephone, never doubting that, apart from 
accidents, he will ultimately be put through to whatever 
number he asks for. Similarly, he believes in the gramo- 
phone, wireless, motor-cars, aeroplanes, railway trains, 
and the racing results in the newspapers. These things 
he has put to the test, and experience has proved that they 
exist and that they are what he thinks they are. Ifa 
philosopher tried to prove to him that his gramophone 
had no objective existence, Thompson would find it easier 
to doubt the sanity of the philosopher than the reality of 
his gramophone. In all the pedestrian things of life— 
at his work, at his meals, and in his recreations—Thompson 
has just as much common sense as his grandfather. He 
knows as well as his grandfather the difference between 
a king and a knave in a pack of cards. Where he differs 
from his grandfather is in the fact that, whereas his 
grandfather found it as easy to be convinced by the 
evidence of the imagination as by the evidence of the 
reason, Thompson, while giving more credence to the 
evidence of the reason, can give scarcely any credence to 
the evidence of the imagination. 

It is true that at a great crisis the imagination reasserts 
itself, and Thompson discovers that he secretly believes 
a great deal more than he thought he believed. Let 4 
war break out, and Thompson, who always thought that 
he didn’t believe in war, and who never suspected himself 
of an ardent belief in his country, rushes to enlist and in 
a few months is off to the battlefields, still singing songs 
of doubt while performing the supreme act of faith. But, 
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when the war is over and he has settled back into ordinary 
life again, reaction sets in and Thompson is inclined 
to think that he believes in his country less than ever. 
He certainly does not believe in war. If anything could 
make him believe in the League of Nations, it is his dis- 
belief in war; but he has about as much belief in the 
League of Nations as in the bench of Bishops. He wishes 
it well in a vague way, but he would not subscribe five 

unds to save it from destruction. He is too keenly 
aware of the universal helplessness of the human race. 
Remind him that the human race has by no means shown 
itself helpless in the prevention and cure of certain diseases. 
Thompson maintains that that is different—that it is much 
easier to cure a disease than to teach human beings how 
to behave themselves. ‘* Look at France,” he says. 

As to how people ought to behave themselves, he is 
by no means so certain as he used to be. He was brought 
up to believe in the Ten Commandments and law and 
order as the great guides to right behaviour in public and 
private life. But the standards both in private and public 
morals now seem to him to be only dimly seen through a 
mist, and they have lost their clear sanctity. He is 
not sure whether the world is going to the dogs or not 
as a result: all he knows is that, if it is, he cannot do 
anything to help it. He tries to comfort himself with 
the reflection that the world is passing through a transition 
stage, but if you ask him, “ Transition stage, what to?” 
he can only smile and agree that we are probably passing 
through a transition stage to the next transition stage. 
Not that Thompson is indifferent to the future or that 
he takes no pleasure in peering anxiously in the direction 
in which he thinks its secrets may lie. He finds nothing 
more stimulating than the forecasts of those dogmatic 
prophets who conjure up a picture of a rosy and rational 
civilisation, and, as he reads them, he can almost believe 
for twenty-four hours that women are becoming nobler 
than they have ever been, and that men, in spite of a 
good deal of evidence to the contrary, are following their 
example. But the exhilaration of the prophecy fades 
like the exhilaration of a bottle of wine, and, the morning 
after, Thompson can no longer go on Coué-ing about men 
and women getting better and better. He even wonders 
whether they are not getting worse and worse. But that, 
too, is something of which he is not quite sure. 

It is because of Thompson, I fancy, that this is the 
great age of the advertiser. Believing nothing very con- 
fidently, Thompson can believe almost anything for a 
few hours, and the clever advertiser has him at his mercy. 
He has tried all the patent medicines, and you could 
scarcely invent a patent medicine of which you could not 
persuade Thompson to buy at least a bottle. He quickly 
loses faith in each of them that he tries, but a man has 
to believe in something, and the advertiser does Thompson 
the service of telling him what to believe. Even in such 
matters as books Thompson likes to be told what to admire. 
You can persuade him at least not to admit that he sees 
no meaning in some meaningless poem or that some pseudo- 
psychological pot-pourri of fiction is less true to life than 
the novels of Charles Garvice. Thompson is modest and 





will always bow to dogmatic assertion. Tell him that 
Shakespeare was an angel in human form, and Thompson 
will admit it. Tell him that Shakespeare had all the 
vices that were ever suspected by a psycho-analyst, and 
Thompson will admit that, too, with the same charming 
complaisance. The truth is, he likes to have opinions, 
but finds it easier to hold the opinions of other people 
than to form opinions of his own. In the arts, you will 
find him wavering in the wake of every new boom. He 
seldom reads anything that everybody else is not telling 
him to read. He goes to plays, cinemas and concerts 


on the same principle. 
about. 

It seems absurd to suggest that Thompson is a danger 
to civilisation ; he seems so negative, so harmless, so good- 
naturedly free from self-assertion. But it is an undeniable 
fact that, in a world exclusively populated by Thompsons, 
democratic government would be impossible. Men must 
believe something, and, if they have no beliefs of their 
own, it is a rule of nature that some despot, foreign or 
domestic, will arise and impose belief on them by force. 
Mussolini could never have become the dictator of Italy 
if hundreds of thousands of Italians had not been 
Thompsoni. It was because Thomassovitch was so 
prevalent a figure both among the Russian aristocracy 
and among Russian Revolutionaries that Lenin was able 
to establish the Soviet system. In an ideal country 
there would be just enough Thompsons, but not too many 
of them—enough to preserve the ease and charm of life 
but not to betray it. Thompson, when he multiplies, 
is the smiling forerunner of some new Lenin or Mussolini. 
That is why I wish a great statesman would appear in 
those parts of the world which are still more or less free 
and warn his fellow citizens with all possible gravity : 
** Beware of Thompson ! ” Y. ¥ 


Thompson likes to be ordered 


THE SCIENTIFIC WORKER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


r I SHE man of science is often regarded by those who 
have no acquaintance with him as an absent- 
minded innocent, bending blissfully over slide-rule 

or retort and leaving his children to rear themselves on 
twopence a week. This man probably never lived; at 
any rate the war killed him. Scientific workers are no more 
immune than the other black-coated classes from. the habits 
of marrying and of continual anxiety concerning food- 
and school-bills. Like other more vociferous workers, 
they have a standard of living to gain and maintain. But 
unlike other workers, they have done little as yet even in 
the way of getting together and agreeing on what they 
collectively want. Individually there is no lack of fine 
and various grumbling. There is certainly no lack of real 
hardship. But as a class the scientific worker is almost 
desperately solitary and inarticulate. He looks askance 
at implications of the word “ solidarity’: it smacks too 
much of hard and fast bargaining in the labour market. 
Of all the professional classes, the scientist is distinguished 
and damned in two ways: he often has so strong a devotion 
to his work that he will go'on doing it in conditions which 
would not be tolerated by other people, and he is so 
heterogeneous in the mass that he does not know exactly 
what he wants or what is the best way to get it. 

No research worker who considers his little group of 
colleagues is likely to deny that he belongs to a class 
extraordinarily diverse in its social, political and economic 
standards. A government research department of which 
I have some knowledge is typical. It contains A, a 
peculiarly able mathematician and a very superior person, 
who calls himself an intellectual aristocrat, thinks that whole 
blocks of the “ brainless’ workers should be disfranchised, 
and has less than no interest in men less fortunately 
intellectual than himself. At the other extreme there is 
B, die-hard of the left, leader of the local Labour Party, 
an orator who preaches solidarity in and out of season. 
In between these is C, hard-headed individualist, proud 
of his belief that no man’s services are “ worth” more than 
a tradesman is willing to pay for them; and D, liberal, 
gentlemanly and phlegmatic, famous for looking all round 
a question and hoping for the best. There is the contrast 


between E and F. E’s salary is half F’s, but E comes of 
8 
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a poor home and asks very little of life, while F is thoroughly 
rebellious and fatigued with the effort of filling the gap 
between his salary and the income which is necessary to 
maintain a standard of living he is not willing to sacrifice. 
The conflicts and divergencies between these men are end- 
less. They have in fact nothing in common but intellectual 
attainments, devotion to their work, and vague dissatis- 
faction with the conditions under which it is done. 

In this, it seems, they differ from similar groups of other 
professionals, lawyers and doctors for instance. Even now 
the social ranks of medicine and the law are not seriously 
broken. Expense of training, tradition, and the very 
bonds which these professions have forged for their own 
protection ensure a certain common measure of conduct, 
opinion and social standard in their members. In com- 
parison, scientific training is now inexpensive. The road 
to a high scientific degree is no longer closed to proletarian 
traffic. Duke’s son, cook’s son may sit side by side at 
Burlington House. But this equality is scientific only. 
The Royal Society is only a very learned society. It has, 
quite properly, no vital interest in how its members get 
their bread and butter. That is a question which it is at 
present nobody’s business to ask or to answer. There are, 
of course, many sectional associations of scientific workers 
—physicists, chemists, engineers. But none, even in its 
own sphere, has the governing powers or the prestige in 
economic matters of a body like the British Medical Associ- 
ation; and a governing body for scientific workers as a 
whole is only just visible on the mental horizon. 

An idea of how hardly the times press on the scientific 
worker can be got by considering that hopeful but rather 
pathetic figure, the young man who has just taken a good 
scientific degree. If he is unwilling to devote himself 
wholly to teaching, three courses are open to him. He may 
get a junior post at a university, he may go into industry, 
or he may join a government research or technical depart- 
ment. If he gets a university job (he must be much above 
the average to be eligible for this) he may be said to dis- 
appear from the purview of this discussion. Against his low 
stipend can be placed all the invisible assets of university 
life. He has a reasonable leisure, a stimulating mental 
atmosphere and the opportunity within limits to do his 
work as and when it best suits him. In fact he embarks 
on what is, with all its disadvantages, a more or less organ- 
ised professional career; and in spite of the growing inter- 
play between university scientific staffs on the one hand 
and industry and government research on the other, the 
university scientist still forms a separate, picked and 
sheltered class of scientific worker. 

If, however, our graduate abjures the university, he 
simply sells his brains and his training in a very congested 
market, whichever of the other two courses he takes. 
This is obviously so in the field of industrial science. The 
existence of the National Physical Laboratory and of other 
fruits of government grants to industry for scientific research 
does not alter the fact that big industry still regards scien- 
tific research as something to be bought as cheaply as 
possible and dragooned or cajoled into the production of 
quick results. A scientist who enters a private firm cannot 
hope for laboratory conditions. He probably thinks himself 
lucky to be chosen out of a hundred applicants to receive 
a salary in the neighbourhood of £300. He must keep 
“office hours’’; his work turns out to be rather the 
solution of ad hoc technical problems than pure research ; 
he must do as he is told ; he must often work against time ; 
he is subject to dismissal at short notice; and his salary 
scale is lower than those obtainable in the executive and 
selling branches of the business. 

On the other hand, he may cherish the idea that the 
government service will in the long run offer him better 





——— 


conditions. He is right in judging that he gets greate 
security, more time to think, and a better chance of work on 
fundamental problems, by this course. But his notion th 
government scientific service is any more professional jn g 
vital sense than industrial service is not likely to suryiy. 
many years’ employment. The fact is that the State g 
present buys its scientists in the open industrial marke 
and relies on keeping the best of them at low salaries sim 
because they can command no greater salaries elsewher, 
“These are hard times,” the government seems to say ; 
““ we can count on a constant supply of these clever yo 
people—-whenever we advertise a job at £250 we get hundred 
of applicants. Let us therefore keep a healthy interchang 
between government service and industry in our lower 
grades ; there is no fear of losing our good men in the higher 
grades ; why bother, when blessed competition fights oy 
battle ? ” 

Under this policy it is rare for an individual research worker 
under government to rise above £600 inclusive of cost-of. 
living bonus, the higher scientific grades being commonly 
earmarked for some executive responsibility. If a com. 
parison is made between the first class civil servant and the 
government scientist (who is only in a limited sense a ciyi] 
servant at all) the disability of the latter is almost ludicrous, 
The executive officer has a definite status, prestige and 
tradition in the service of the State. He regards the 
scientific officer as a very inferior person, a parvenu ona 
short-time contract. Yet at the university these men were 
probably intellectual equals. The one qualified for an 
assured status and the certainty of an ultimate salary of 
over £1,000 by success in an examination ; the other, who 
could have passed the same test had he been so minded, 
must sell his more specialised ability in the open market 
because his profession is not organised. To some minds, 
one way of getting “civil service conditions ” for the 
scientist emerges clearly from this presentation of the facts. 
Why should not the higher civil service examination be 
amended so as to qualify those who desire to serve the 
State as scientists? This procedure might be more costly 
at first than the present policy. But men of science provide 
many of the sinews both of peace and war in the industrial 
State. Is it wise for our governors to assume that that 
constant stream of trained scientific minds will continue 
to flow for ever into a sea of blank prospects? 


Finally there remains the basic problem, not of ameli- 
orating the conditions of this or that section of scientific 
workers, but of organising thescientific profession as a whole. 
In this connection a very interesting experiment has 
recently been tried. For some ten years the National 
Union of Scientific Workers has been in existence. Needless 
to say, it is not at present a national union, nor is “ union” 
altogether descriptive of its counsels. Its membership, 
which has been stationary for some time at just under 1,000, 
embraces perhaps one in ten of those who could qualify. 
It has made little impression on the Royal Society. Thus 
it tends to describe the vicious circle of all embryo 
organisations whose object is to unite large bodies of men, 
for power attends only on large membership, and vice 
versa. It suffers acutely from the social heterogeneity of 
scientists, from lack of funds, and from the conflicting 
interests of sectional scientific associations. Its very name 
has proved to be against it, for the stigma of a “ labour” 
tinge is hard to dissociate from an organisation which 
intrudes the implications of trade unionism into its title. 
Yet its confessed object, which is to do for the scientific 
profession, in principle if not by the same methods, what 
the British Medical Association has done for medicine, 
appears to be sound and is entirely non-political. It has 
already done extraordinarily good work in a small way for 
certain sections of government workers. Yet its future 
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embrace fellows of the Royal Society, professors, govern- 
ment research workers and industrial employees in one 

jsation is not to be completed in a lifetime and may 
essily die an early death. Whatever its fate, it represents 
the only attempt yet made to formulate the wants of 
gientific workers and to suggest a comprehensive policy. 
It may die. But the ideas which it embodies will, I think, 


live after it. B. G. 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Toe New Statesman. 

§m,—I am interested in the replies of Messrs. Terrett and 
Kirk. The plan of the Labour Party with reference to wheat 
is to cut out all the superfluous middlemen who contribute 
nothing to the industry and whose only function is to exact a 
toll, either from the producers or from the consumers. As a 
matter of fact, the producers in Canada, America, Australia, 
ete., are busy setting about this themselves, and within a few 
years the wheat-buying countries will be dealing direct with 
the producers’ pools or producers’ co-operative associations, 
s that the arguments of Mr. Terrett and his friends against 
the Labour Party’s proposals carry no weight. 

The intelligence and the associated effort of agriculturists 
throughout the world will solve this problem within the next 
decade. Mr. Terrett’s reference to the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture seems to prove that he is writing about a subject 
which he does not understand. No advice that has ever been 
given to a Government has been more justified by subsequent 
events than the advice given by the minority of the Commission, 
The Government, however, refused to take our advice and passed 
an Act of Parliament giving the agriculturists definite guarantees. 
This Act of Parliament differed from any other in the definite 
and concrete pledges given in it. The Act specifically stated 
that if it ceased to be in force, this could only be done by an 
Order in Council which declared that ‘* The Act shall cease to be 
n force on the expiration of the fourth year subsequent to the 
year in which the Order was made.” 

Agricuiturists believed Mr. Lloyd George, and believed that 
the Act would remain in operation for a long number of years, 
but at least it could not, under any circumstances whatever, 
be repealed in less than the four years stated in the Act. What 
actually happened was that within six months of the passing 
of the Act, in spite of this solemn undertaking, the Act was 
repealed, by the same Prime Minister and the same Government 
which passed it. This is what I referred to as the “ outrageous 
political swindle,” and this is why Mr. Lloyd George will never 
be forgiven in agricultural circles, neither by the farmers, nor 
by the labourers. 

Iam interested in Mr. Kirk’s qualifications of his statement 
on the Las Palmas experiment. He started off by trying to 
prove that it would be a mistake for the Government of this 
country to attempt to buy our wheat supplies on a large scale. 
He instanced the Las Palmas case to prove there would bound to 
bea loss. He now has to admit that Las Palmas was not a 
hilure, that it did not lose anything, that it made profits, and 
further, that it kept the cost of living down, not only for this 
country, but for other countries as well, so that all the arguments 

on this superstructure fall entirely to the ground. But 

like the anti-Socialist, when we have smashed one bogey to 

mithereens, he discovers another, but his later bogeys are to 
no more seriously than his first. 

The Labour Party has produced a sound, sensible, business 
Proposal, which will be of immense advantage to British 
‘rculturists and to British consumers. That is why it is 
meeting with such a favourable reception throughout the 
country.— Yours, etc., Geo. Da.Luas. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 
Si,—Howdenshire and Chelmsford were warnings to the 
Party of what the rural districts have in store for them. 
Peg? se y this discussion, the offensive is already passing 
their critics. Recently an excellent Labour candidate 
‘signed in Norfolk on the ground, among others, that his leaders 
= nothing of rural problems, “‘ which they approach purely 

the wages standpoint.” 

But they have not even defended wages. The history of the 


is extremely uncertain, for an enterprise which seeks to 






Party in relation to the rural labourers’ demand for a living 
wage is nothing but blunder on the top of blunder. Not alone 
on the Royal Commission of 1919, but a year later, when the 
Agriculture Act was before the House, Labour opposed the 
second reading. Apparently their cue then was to hold the 
candle to Free Trade Liberalism. Yet it was evident by 1920 
that the continuance of Wage Boards was wholly dependent 
on the guaranteed price for cereals. But the party claims of 
the Labour leaders came first, and the labourers and farmers were 
both alike sacrificed. 

And so it came about that in 1921, when the Corn Production 
Repeal Acts were brought in, and the poor labourer looked to 
organised Labour to defend his Wage Board, all that could be 
done was a pitiful sham fight. A living wage !—they dared 
hardly use the phrase in the whole debate. And yet if the 
present preachers of “ stabilisation’ had then stood for living 
wages first and foremost, subsidy or no subsidy, Lloyd George 
would have found himself compelled to seek economies in other 
directions. But those who later on were to clamour for coal 
subsidies had no thought for poor Hodge. And now, too late, 
they have suddenly found they cannot do without him. And 
so the destroyers of guaranteed wages and prices in 1920 have 
become the apostles of *‘ stabilisation’ to-day. Is not a guaran- 
teed price stabilisation in its most complete form ?—Yours, etc., 

FraNK G. VERNON. 

77, Hoxton Street, E. 


VITAGLASS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—I have read with interest and some sympathy G.H.’s 
letter of January 4th, on the subject of “* Vitaglass.”’ There is 
much force in his argument about the screening of the patient’s 
body by clothing, but surely this is an argument against present 
methods of dress and not against Vitaglass. The same 
objections could be advanced against an open-air holiday unless 
it could be enjoyed in the nude state. 

G.H. is on less sure ground when he mentions the “* physics ’ 
of transmission of radiation through a transparent medium. 
There is always a loss of light or similar radiation at a surface 
bounding media of different refractive indices. For ordinary 
glass of the type used for glazing this loss amounts to about 
8-10 per cent. for the visible spectrum. For Vitaglass in 
the same region the loss is the same, since the refractive indices 
of the two glasses are practically identical. In the ultra-violet, 
however, the transmission of ordinary glass ceases at about 
3,200 Angstrém units, whereas for Vitaglass it extends to 
roughly 2,500-2,600 Angstrém units. Medical men tell us that 
the vital region is between 2,900 and 3,100, and in this region 
Vitaglass transmits about 75-80 per cent. of the incident 
radiation. These figures are all based on the assumption of 
normal incidence, but the transmission only decreases very slowly 
for changes of the angle of incidence. Thus for a reflection loss 
of 8 per cent. for normal incidence (corresponding to a refractive 
index of about 1.5) the loss at 45 degrees is still only 10 per cent., 
and even at 60 degrees has only increased to 17 per cent. This, 
it seems to me, effectively disposes of the objection raised in 
G.H.’s letter on this point. Incidentally, any glass suffers from 
the same disability for any radiation,and the fact is not quoted 
as an argument against the use of glass in windows for lighting 
purposes ! 

Finally, I do not know what evidence G.H. can adduce for 
his statement that walls and ceilings would not reflect ultra- 
violet radiation. It is true that a considerable proportion of 
daylight from windows comes by reflection at such surfaces, and 
whether or not ultra-violet were reflected would depend on the 
spectral reflection constants of the wall covering. In any case 
there is always direct radiation, which can be utilised by means 
of a suitable glass.—Yours, etc., W. M. Hampton, 

Ph.D., B.Sce., A.L.C. 


, 


132, Beeches Road, 
West Bromwich, Staffs. 
January 19th. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter on the subject 
of Vitaglass that appeared in your issue of the 15th January, 
and in view of our special position in regard to this product, 
for which we are the consultant technical representatives, 
1 trust that you will be good enough to spare me some of your 
valuable space in order to reply to the comments made. 

Your correspondent says that “in any ordinary school in 


this country the scholars will have to be fully clothed.” Are 
B2 
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they then more clothed than they would be outside in the 
open air? Are they not likely to be actually less clothed, with 
@ greater proportion of their bodies exposed to the beneficial 
rays ? 

Your correspondent admits his lack of acquaintance with 
the physical properties of light, and hence is obviously not 
aware that ultra-vivlet light is strongly refracted when passing 
through uw transparent substance. It follows from this fact 
that it is not those persons alone who are in the direct visible 
beam of direct light from sun or sky who would be affected 
by U.V. irradiation. In all probability the U.V. rays would 
spread throughout the room, and the question of non-reflection 
from the walls becomes irrelevant. 

The novel theory advanced in regard to the relation between 
the angle of incidence of light rays and the amount transmitted 
has no support in fact, nor indeed any meaning. In any case 
the ordinary laws of reflection do not apply to U.V. rays to 
any material extent. Ultra-violet light is absorbed by a sheet 
of ordinary glass, not reflected. In the case of Vitaglass the 
amount not absorbed is transmitted. The theoretical potential 
loss by reflection from clear Vitaglass is too small to be taken 
into consideration. 

The knowledge of scientists and authorities on the subject 
of how much or how little of the essential biological rays is 
necessary to human welfare is still in its infancy. Vitaglass 
in the “ cathedral” form transmits about 50 per cent. of the 
rays in the biological sector which lie between 3,100 and 2,900 
wavelengths of the Angstroem scale. The report of the School 
Medical] Officer of the Smethwick Borough Council, giving the 
results of his tests over nine months, six of which were in the 
winter, furnishes very adequate testimony to the results that 
can be expected. 

When it is remembered that Smethwick is probably the 
second most smoky city in the United Kingdom, it can well 
be realised that a very large proportion of the essential U.V. 
rays must have been shut out for the larger portion of the 
time. Furthermore, this is one of the schools where “ the 
scholars must have been fully clothed.” Can the extraordinary 
increase in the index of hemoglobin be attributed tu any other 
factor than the small amount of ultra-violet light that could 
have been transmitted through the Vitaglass windows ? Can 
anyone gauge the results that could confidently be expected 
to accrue under a less polluted atmosphere ? 

In view of the damage that a letter such as that under comment 
is likely to do to the cause of national welfare, which is so 
adequately promoted by Vitaglass, I trust that you will be 
able to give these remarks due publicity.— Yours, etc., 

E. J. Hatstep Hansy, 
Joint Managing Director, 
Halsted Hanby and Co., Ltd. 


LITFRARY VALUES 
To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The question of present-day literary values is too 
important to be dismissed by the feeble conclusions of Mr. 
Robert Nicholls. It is idle to deny that Mr. Le Gallienne has a 
very good case; and it will not do, in order to rebut his trans- 
pontine charges, to talk at large about the “ actualistic ” 
novel, the new synthesis, and the creation of a modern legend— 
whatever that may mean. In contemporary literature—that is 
twentieth century literature—there can only be two kinds of 
truth—plain and coloured. The former sees quite clearly that in 
England since the beginning of the century there has been no 
outburst of creative activity at all comparable with the achieve- 
ments of any well-defined period of great and accepted per- 
formance. And on this point it might be well to remind Mr. 
Le Gallienne that this view is held almost without exception by 
authoritative and reputable critics. The latter view—the 
coloured view—that genius is rife amongst us, is the work of the 
minor critics, those gesticulating merchants of criticism who 
cry up the wares they deal in until the public parts with hard 
cash and ignorant adulation. Few would have the hardihood 
to assert that we are living in a state of Renaissance. Few would 
deny that the peculiar mood of our time in relation to the 
practice of Art is one of disintegration. One cannot but think 
that Art—and especially and certainly the art of literature—is 
suffering from the perils that are always brought about by a 
violent break with tradition. The intellectual atmosphere of our 
day is favourable to the small triumph of the petit maitre. It is 
inimical to the nurture of genius. 

But in truth the whole question of inflation, deflation, or for 
that matter parity, of contemporary literary judgments is 


—— 


founded on the efficacy of criticism. When the critic asserts 
that the young man just down from Oxford, who has sown his 
intellectual wild oats in the form of a novel, is a genius it is no 
great matter. But when he and his brethren continue to deliver 
similar judgments on the firstfruits of immaturity it is 

and wise for a halt to be called. Mr. Nicholls, it appears, wants 
the budding aspirant to be put out to nurse. Kindliness 
assist and be of service to talent. But as for genius—Mr, |, 
Gallienne knows—a nurse is useless and kindliness often a top. 
ment, for the prize is the integrity of the soul.— Yours, etc., 

R. L. Graincer, 
83, Limes Road, Folkestone. 
January 25th, 1927. 





To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


S1r,—Both Mr. Richard Le Gallienne and your correspondents 
have, to my mind, omitted to mention an important factor ip 
the rapid inflation of literary reputations to-day. So many 
books, especially novels, are published, and reviewers have s% 
many piled on their desks, that even mention in print is largely 
a matter of chance. For instance: THE NEw STATESMAN gave 
half a column of very high praise indeed to a novel of mines 
while ago, and looked forward with eager anticipation to the 
next. Now the next has appeared, far better in every way, 
published by one of the most famous and exclusive publisher 
in London, who refused the former novel, and Tue New Srarzs- 
MAN has not even noticed it. I do not complain, for my sales 
increase ; yet it is a curious fact that I have had far more praise 
from reviewers and a greater number of notices for inferior work 
than for my best. That is not my personal opinion alone, but 
also that of two friends of high literary reputation as writers and 
critics. I am certain that if I changed my pseudonym I should 
see my reputation with the reviewers blown up again like a toy 
balloon, but I should lose the readers who know me. Many 
literary reputations to-day are, I believe, due more to chance 


than to any other factor.—Yours, etc., 
DEFLATED, 


THE WAGE-EARNER IN LITERATURE 


To the Editor of Tar New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The following reflections are suggested by Mr. R. M. 
Fox’s interesting article. 

While it is certainly true that the working-class in genenl 
has not been able to express itself in art or literature to any 
extent, it is not wholly inarticulate. Certain sections of the 
working class have from time to time produced art, no doubt 
unpolished, perhaps crude, but certainly distinct from the 
culture of the educated classes. Ballad singing still flourishes 
in Ireland. The costers invented and passed on to a great part 
of the working class of London, not only a system of manner 
and a very beautiful and original fashion of dress, but a new and 
powerful satiric engine, the penny gaff, which only began © 
lose its force when it was taken from them and given to the 
middle classes as the Music Hall. 

The ballad singer is decaying together with the peasant, and 
London is not tenacious of traditions. Its population, constantly 
replenished from the country, does not offer so t a resistance 
to the levelling influence of popular education, newspaper, 
cinemas, and the aes ae as the comparatively stationary 
populations of the provinces. , 

Every great city reproduces in a less degree the characteristic: 
of London, but an important part of our industrial population 
does not live in big cities. e miners are isolated in thet 
villages from most of the indirect contact with middie-ces 
culture which dominates the life of the town workers. et) 
many villages have no cinema. Some are not ys reached by 
the wireless. News is still often spread amongst the miners by 
word of mouth instead of by the — While the — 
of other trades have nowadays nothing to distinguish them, 
the miner, seeing none but his fellows, retains in his —_ 
and his manners many traces of his occupation. Yet he he 
never, like the cockney of the nineteenth century, int > 
elements of his life into a homogeneous culture. The incisi al 
of Skipsey, the intensity of a D. H. Laurence, are individ 
achievements, not the self-expression of a class. “- 

It is hard to understand why the persistent, energetic 5 oe 
should not have done something analogous to that wPerhap! 
half-starved, improvident coster accomplished so easily. mo 
the coster found the hope of economic betterment too poate 
distant to be worth his energies ; such leisure and such eo 
as he had might then be directed into other channels, 
the more sanguine miner turns constantly to ee on 





A member of the leisured classes, finding in himself icy 8 
energies, turns easily and naturally to art. The = - 
must think first of increasing the family income, 
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of his tastes and ambitions ; or if he escapes from the drudgery 
of the factory it is to trades-union administration and political 

that he turns, or, if his chances are altogether exceptional 
and his abilities are equal to them, he enters one of the middle- 
cass professions and forgets the characteristics of his class. 
Even should the profession he chooses be literature or art he 

finds himself an adopted member of that most middle-class 
cirele, Bohemia, and cut off from his fellows more irrevocably 


than ever.— Yours, etc., 
D. M. GoopFELLow. 


Osnaburgh Terrace, 
” N.W. 1. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


To the Editor of Tak New StTaTESMAN. 

Sm,—It is clear that an attempt will be made to revive the 
Mental Deficiency Bill that was dropped at the end of last 
gssion. In your obituary notice of it on the 18th December, 
you said quite justly that “ this measure, the ostensible object 
of which was to ensure care and training for the mentally 
defective, was a complicated Bill flung at the Commons at the 
lst moment, after it had slipped surreptitiously through its 
preliminary stages. Some of its provisions probably would be 
advantageous, but just as necessary were the amendments put 
down by Sir Henry Slesser and his colleague to safeguard the 
increasing extension of the definition of mental defectives, and 
to prevent an undue power being placed in the hands of the 
nedical faculty.” ** Surreptitiously ” is a hard word, but no 
milder term fitly characterises the want of frankness in the 
prefatory memorandum to the Bill, which must have misled 
many who glanced at it. Probably a case may be made out, 
as you suggested, for modifying the condition attached in the 
Act of 1918 to the certification of a mental defective that the 
mental defect must have existed from birth or “ from an early 

.’ But the Bill, if not the prefatory memorandum, went 
far beyond that, since it proposed to substitute tor the carefully 

led class of *“‘ moral imbecile” in the original act a new 
class of “‘ moral defective’ of almost indefinite extent. The 
medical profession itself does not yet know enough of 
encephalitis, held in terrorem over us, to justify so sweeping 
achange in the law. If the Bill is reintroduced it may be hoped 
that our legislators will be more wideawake on a second occasion. 


—Yours, etc. 
J. G. LEGGE. 
115 Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 


THIRD TO CANADA, PLEASE! 


(Being Extracts from a Journal of the Voyage. . .) 
ROM Southampton we steamed out into the wind 
F and rain of an early April afternoon. Till we 
put into Cherbourg that night, we were under five 
hundred souls aboard. Exactly how many of us were 
emigrants I do not know, but they constituted a consider- 
able proportion, including a number of “ Three-pound 
Families.” 

Out of the midnight docks at Cherbourg we watched the 
remaining four hundred of our companions come up the 
gangway into the lamplight of the ship: old men and 
young, dressed in the Continental Sunday black, with great 
wicker hampers slung across their backs; women, with 
their simple faces half-hidden in gay head-shawls; and 
sleepy children, clutching at bundles and bags, or crying 
in their mothers’ arms. Finns, Poles, Scandinavians, and 
& few from the yet disruptive centres of Europe—men and 
women fleeing from the whips of poverty to a new and rosier 
land across the sea. . . . 

My own Section, “‘ E,” was two flights down; and my 
Particular berth, “‘ E16,” was immediately under those 
clattering, brass-bound stairs. The berth was a foursome, 
Its walls were nothing but flimsy bolted shutters, and the 
noise of the whole Section was as clearly audible as if there 
had been no walls at all. There was a lavatory basin, but 
never during the voyage was the water laid on. The basin 
emptied below into a tin, used frequently for quite unin- 
tended Purposes, and but casually emptied. 

Neither was that tin the only offender. Two of my 
‘ompanions were Welshmen, and slept in their unwashed 





pants. Floating in from the berths all around came the 
smell of human vomit. Nightly one sank as in a sea of 
stench, to lie drowned there until the rising-bell clanged 
along the alleys; then one rose to the surface again, with 
stuck lids and heavy head. 

There was no segregation on our ship. We slept in the 
same berths with “ dagoes ” and “ bohunks,” fed together, 
used the same toilets. Indeed, for all us men, there was 
only one large toilet and two baths; and nowhere have I 
seen anything fouler than some of the misuses to which our 
toilet was put. The dagoes misused literally everything, 
yet in this matter of uncleanliness they were not alone at 
fault. What shall be said, for instance, of one of those 
two Welshmen who shared my berth? Towards the 
middle of the night he would clamber down from his bunk, 
half-asleep, blind, and relieve himself in the basin that 
stood within a foot of my face. 

As for the baths, if you tried in the mornings to wash 
away the night’s heavy dope, the stewards would come in 
and fil] their swabbing-pails from your water. There were 
no locks to the doors... . 

I stayed on deck all I could. The space railed off for us 
was so small that walking was impossible—unless it rained, 
or until most of the folk were abed. Down below, the 
smoke-room was almost as crowded as the deck. The 
reading-room was a misnomer, for no-one ever read there; 
not so much, probably, because they didn't want to, as 
because, since the room was always crammed with “ bo- 
hunks” playing excited games of cards, reading there 
was quite out of the question.. And all this is not to 
mention the stray musicians one came upon everywhere, 
thrumming strings or bellowing from complicated accor- 
dions. 

I used often to wonder, as the ship ploughed 
remorselessly on, how many of us were destined to find in 
America the new Eden of our hopes. Of the several Five- 
pound Families, for instance, one in particular gripped my 
attention. The man was sallow and thin, he looked utterly 
beaten. He was a farm hand. The woman, though hardly 
so weary-looking, was prematurely aged; and when anyone 
spoke to her she replied with the saddest smile I have ever 
seen. She had eight children, the eldest of whom was not 
more than twelve. . . . One saw that unhopeful pair daily 
facing the problem of how to exist, even in their little one- 
and-sixpenny cottage. Then, one day, they heard the 
astounding news. The Government was offering them what 
was virtually a free passage to Canada: all they need find 
was three pounds. 

Neither of them had any geographical sense, never having 
been beyond the nearest town; and so when the generous 
Government supplied them with pamphlets, they took their 
glowing descriptions at face value. The man made a visit 
to London. He heard more alluring stories, he was shown 
great apples and plums preserved in spirits, and stalks of 
wheat taller and heavier than any his master could grow, 
and he was assured that if he proved a good workman there 
was no reason why he should not one day own his own 
broad acres. How could he not go after that? ... Yet 
as I watched him and his wife and eight children I could 
not help wondering whether it was for the best after all. I 
did not know Canada, I was going to find out. But I knew 
one thing: here was a simple man uprooted from the soil 
that gave him birth; however meagre his mentality, at 
least he could grasp and enjoy those ruralities amongst 
which he had grown up—the church (though he seldom 
went to it), the inn (though he often felt he ought to begrudge 
himself the evening’s pint), and the sleepy highway. These 
he was leaving behind: and for what? The most ignorant 
Englishman acknowledges a debt, intuitively, inarticu- 
lately, to his forefathers. No matter how ill England treat 
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him, this is something deeper than a matter of pence ; yes, 
even though he come to the point of starvation, he ought 
not privily, unpreparedly, to be taken from his village and 
set in the vast uncaring prairies. 

Besides, it seemed to me more than likely that this gener- 
ous offer of the Government was not so disinterested per- 
haps, after all. Unemployment was a gigantic problem ; 
they had no solution to offer for it; it was one obvious way 
out to ship some of the surplus population overseas. 

Perhaps it was only my island self-sufficiency that made 
me think that with some of these foreigners it might be 
different. They were less sophisticated, for one thing; 
they were more oblivious of and less conditioned by, their 
surroundings. That would help them in a virgin land. 

Take, for instance, one particular Finn, a blowsy flaxen 
girl, with eyes as blue as the midday sea they so often 
gazed upon. She was a beautiful growth of the soil. Her 
only ornament was a gaudy apron; she was utterly negli- 
gent of her clothes; her uncovered hair was tousled and 
blown. But she had no need of artifice to attract those 
tough hoiking men of the north. Beautiful as the animal 
was in her, it was quite unbridled : and there would always 
be prey at hand. More than once I watched her gleaming 
eyes, as she tittered at the artificialities of her English 
sisters. ‘“* Fools,” she seemed to be saying, “ this is all you 
need do or be, and the men will come tumbling round you. 
....” Primitive herself, what more natural setting for 
her than the primitive lands out in the west? She would 
be happy there, I guessed. 

It is one of the comedies of a sea-voyage that men and 
women should become so daringly intimate. I was not 
surprised, therefore, at the delicacy of some of the histories 
that were divulged to me. There was Alf, for instance. 
He had a native gift for turning everything into melodrama. 
“* And to think,” he said, “‘ that I was fool enough to give 
him the hospitality of me own roof. I see now it was all as 
Lil’ planned it should be. He comes whining up to me as 
how he couldn’t get no work. I puts him up. I gives him 
pocket-money. I even pays for ’em to go to the pictures 
together. And then one day it all dawned on me sudden. 
So I said to Lil’, “* Now then, none of that Don Juan business 
here. ...” Of course, I could have put a bit of lead 
through him, but then there’d have been two stiffs; and 
why should I swing for him? No; I tried peaceful means 
to set things right. . . . But it weren’t no good. .. . She 
took to sleeping separate then. Said I ground my teeth 
in my sleep, and it made her sick. But I know different. 
She’d never been willing in the marriage-bed . . . . like a 
log. . . . And yet I’d given her as good a home as any 
joiner’s in all Toronto, with her own banking-account— 
which I never questioned it—the telephone laid on, electric 
irons, and goodness knows what else. . . . So I let em go, 
and now they’re in London, living illegal: and I’m off 
back to Canada to begin over again. ... ” 

All over the ship such intimacies were being exchanged. 
Yet the ties never went deeper than words. Save, to my 
knowledge, once; and that had nothing to do with such 
uncalled-for disclosures. . . . We were five or six days’ 
out from England. There was a blowing icy air, but sunny. 
We were in the dining-room below, when, suddenly, above 
the hubbub of the conversation, we knew that the engines 
had stopped. We hurried on deck. So far as the eye could 
see was a field of broken ice, heaped with snow, purple- 
shadowed, blinding white. The thick edges were lucent 
jade. And then, out of a frozen heaven, the sun fell, and 
lodged on a stiff horizon. A bubble of ice and fire, bowling 
over the rim of the world. And in those moments, as it 
dropped out of sight, there was a silence far more weighted 
than words. In all our queer diversity we were united in 
that hush—silent witnesses, in a crushing waste of ice, of 


——— 


that fiery symbol of our mortality. No heart among ug | 
think, but quickened a little in mute kinship before that 
swift reminder. ... Then the engines pounded slowly 
once more ; men spoke ; there was a general move towands 
the hatchways; we were all “ ourselves” again. 

I had forgotten, since there was nothing to remind me, 
that it was Sunday. But there were some aboard who, 
like hounded zealots of another century, had foregathereg 
in the bowels of the ship (our dining-room, to be exact) for 
2 hymnal hour. One not too particular soul picked oy 
the tunes on a piano, whilst the rest wailed in unisop 
around her. There was one lady who, at mealtimes, sat 
at my table. Her soul, I think, was of iron: “ Yes” 
said my suffering companion, “ and her heart of treacle,” 
I had endured more than once her embittered comments 
upon the company in general: I was intrigued to se 
now on what terms she stood with her Maker. She stood 
rigid beside the piano, closing her eyes in the ecstacy of the 
luscious sentiments she shrilled. “ The world is very eyil, 
The times are waxing late, Be sober and keep vigil, The 
Judge is at the gate . . .” With eyes shut and finger 
wagging, she seemed like the inexorable Voice of Warning 
itself, gone out to preclaim the Weltkatastrophe. I seemed 
to see America tremble, as her foot touched its shore; | 
remembered the spewing and swearing crowd upstairs, the 
blowsy, lint-headed Finnish girl, and poor Alf heading 
straight for perdition; and with her voice still ringing in 
my ears I slunk up the stairway. 


It was a little boy who brought me to my senses again: a 
Scandinavian of twelve or so, unkempt, and far too under- 
sized. He stood with his ear against a chink in the door- 
way that led into the First-class dining-room. It was 
dinner-time there, and the orchestra was playing some 
popular airs. I watched him standing there, in the icy 
passage, unmindful of anything but the happy sweep of 
the strings inside. His face was lit up with joy: he was 
in Heaven ! 

It was while we were off Labrador, I think, that we were 
bundled below for a Medical Inspection. . . . Nurses 
shooed the women away to the left, men to the right. We 
threaded through rows of screens, many undressing, as we 
went into the presence of the ship’s doctor. In the inar- 
ticulate excitement of everybody, it was difficult to find out 
exactly what part of one was required for “ inspection”; 
so, to be on the safe side, I took off nothing. Arrived at 
last in the Presence, however, I found that it was a question 
of vaccination. I thought the matter easily disposed of by 
showing the certificate of a medical practitioner, cautiously 
obtained before leaving England. Not a bit of it. The 
doctor was young—very young. He may have been tired. 
He may have been suffering from nausea. He may merely 
have been anxious to impress me. I do not know. I showed 
him the certificate. ‘* What the hell,” he bawled, “is the 
good of that? Any fool can write out a chit of paper. 
Off with your clothes!” His braid flashed, he turned 
a gleamy eye on the next in the line, and somehow the Imp 
of Mirth goaded me at that moment into a hearty laugh. It 
wasn’t that this pale stripling had had the effrontery to 
deny the word of a fellow-member of his profession. It 
wasn’t rudeness. It was just a nice appreciation in me a 
pure comedy. “ It’s nothing to laugh at, I assure you,’ 
the young man said; and then he added an invective new 
to me: “ You gawp .... ” he said. 

And so, one watery sunset, we steamed down the St. 
Lawrence into Quebec. There was no landing that 
evening. Next morning we breakfasted at six—so that 
there might be no doubt, I suppose, about our readiness to 
disembark at twelve. Since breakfast none of us had been 
served with any food. And at noon we were spewed out 
into the Land of the Free. C. Henry WARREN. 
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Music 
FIDELIO IN 1881 AND 1889 


HE London Opera Syndicate announce that 
for the production of Fidelio next season at 
Covent Garden Madame Helene Wildbrunn, 
who is well known in Berlin and Vienna, but has never 
sung in London, has been engaged for the part of 
Lenore. Fidelio was last given at Covent Garden in 
1910, under Mr. Percy Pitt. It will be interesting to 
see what impression it makes upon the musical public 


to-day. 

In a book of essays on Beethoven and Wagner, by 
Teodor de Wyzewa, I came across ai: extremely interest- 
ing account of the author’s opinion on Beethoven’s 

after hearing it on two separate occasions at an 
interval of eight years. This account was written in the 
form of a letter to the Editor of l’Art Moderne at 
Brussels on March 15th, 1889. The writer begins by 
saying that as he has been invited to give his opinion of 
Fidelio, which the Theatre de la Monnaie “has just 
roduced in so remarkable a fashion,” he does so, but 
he fears that it will be thought reactionary: “ This is 
what I said to myself as I left the theatre after the 
performance : ” 

Decidedly it is a fine work. I would not have expected 
anything so interesting from Beethoven, who was more gifted 
for instrumental music than for the theatre. No doubt the 
subject is ridiculous and Beethoven was wrong to confine himself 
so conscientiously to the old traditional classical operatic 
form. Fidelio is thus merely a string of melodies without 
anything to bind them together and make a whole. Pretty 
duets, quartets quite briskly written: two romances which 
equal the best of Mozart's but, in sum, if there is nothing really 
new there is also nothing fatiguing or boring. I have heard 
these melodies without having the strong impression of 
monotony which seizes me as a rule at the opera. Then there 
are charming details: the chorus of prisoners, for example, 
without being really refined counterpoint, after all lacks neither 
colour nor originality. What a misfortune that Beethoven 
did not compose operas in his last years, when he had shaken 
off all routine and had set himself to imitate the manner of 
Bach (sic!!), orrather when one thinks of it the misfortune is not 
so great. .The boldnesses of Beethoven in his instrumental 
music still attract us ; but who knows if the most audacious 
operas would not seem flat and old-fashioned as Fidelio to us 
who know a new form of opera—the great lyrical music drama 
with its leading motives, its complicated instrumentation, etc. 
... Ah, how difficult it is now to take pleasure in these things 
of earlier days! How far off they are! how far! how far! 
But all the same, it (Fidelio) is very interesting ; it is worth 
more than Don Juan or The Marriage of Figaro. 

That is how Fidelio struck the intelligent musical 
auditor in the first flush of the Wagnerian revolution in 
1881—two years before Wagner’s death. A modern 
audience at Covent Garden might very well be of the 
same opinion next May when Fidelio is revived, although 
the reference to Don Juan and Figaro will pull us up 
with a start and leave us wondering what Fidelio can 
really be like if it sounded so old-fashioned by the side 
of Wagner and yet so much better than Don Juan and 
Figaro. There is something very seriously wrong here, 
and one can only hope that it is not Fidelio that is 
Wrong, and that we shall not find that Fidelio sounds 
€ imitation Wagner, being neither the complete 
music-drama nor the equally complete and _ perfect 
classical opera of Mozart, but something half-way 
between the two, and not to be classed in any respectable 
category. Fortunately, however, our cultured musician 
of 1881 goes on to say: “ Voila, Monsieur, what I 
ught on leaving the theatre, but I ought to add that 
was eight years ago in 1881 after hearing a per- 
ormance of Beethoven’s opera at Leipzig, and this is 
What I thought on Monday last, March 11th, 1889, 
When going out after the performance of Fidelio:” 
First of all I thought that Fidelio was not only a beautiful 


na but the only completely beautiful drama there is in 
music. It is the only one, indeed, where the essence of music, 


which is its expression of feeling, acts for itself without any 
assistance from foreign elements. And what music, what 
feelings ! 

An ideal subject, the most beautiful possible: a woman’s 
heart having nothing to do but be moved and having to be 
moved by every conceivable emotion—love, regret, fear, hope, 
hatred, supplication, craft, gratitude, piety, triumphant 
sensuous passion! Such are some of the emotions which the 
book of Fidelio has nted to Leonore. That is why 
Beethoven has chosen this subject, has himself revised it three 
times, words and music. . . . But to have a fine subject is 
nothing, it must be treated finely. And that is where Fidelio 
begins to be an incomparable marvel. Each of the emotions 
of Leonore is not only rendered as it might have been by 
Gluck, but is sounded to its utmost depth, seized in its last 
essence. Take the orchestral score, there is not a note there 
which has not got a meaning and a sense of astonishing 
profundity. 

Around the emotions of Leonore, the centre of the work, 
Beethoven has disposed a drama, a fragment of life with 
diverse personages, each having his own feelings expressed 
with more or less intensity, according as they touch more or 
less closely the central theme. Florestan, who touched it most 
nearly, has a réle which seems short, but is truly enormous. 
Let us seek among the feelings possible to him one which he 
has not had or one which has not been completely expressed 
in the two or three scenes of this quite accessory réle . . . 


The writer goes on to say that it is, of course, necessary 
for music to be expressive since it lives only thus, and 
it is also necessary for it to be pleasing, just as painting 
must please the eye before being moving, but that in 
both these respects there is nothing in music more sen- 
suously beautiful and more pleasing than Fidelio with 
its beautiful melodies, beautiful harmonies and beau- 
tiful timbres. But that there remains the question of 
boldness and of complexity. Perhaps Fidelio lacks 
these ? Not in the least. There are, as he points out, 
two ways of being bold, original or adventurous. 
One is by employing new forms, the other is by taking 
the old ones and “ sanctifying” them with a gesture 
that gives them at the first onset a new sense which they 
might have had but have actually not yet had. Beet- 
hoven, he says, used the latter method : 

His opera is made up of duets, trios, etc., but the duet, the 
trio, all these forms have for him a particular sense. Each of 
his personages plays a distinct part in them. Compare the 
duet between Leonore and Rocco in the first act with the duet 
of Florestan and Leonore at the end of the following scene ! 
Recitatives and arias? Yes, but see how each aria marks a 
special condition, a condition more general, more durable, 
arising gradually out of the more transitory conditions which 
preceded it. Consider the aria of Leonore, composed—without 
however transgressing the rules of the aria—like the most 
powerful recitatives of Tristan, that is to say with emotion as 
its only basis ! Consider the two parts of the aria of Florestan 
with its two successive feelings of despair and of happy 
dreaming ! 

It is quite clear that we have been fortunate in 
finding an unusually intelligent critic. He goes on to 
say that in spite of all the innovations of modern music, 
all that is needed for the expression of sensuous charm 
exists already in Fidelio, but discreetly, without display. 
Our critic also has an extremely interesting note on the 
instrumentation of Fidelio, which, he adds, no doubt 
seems miserable to our modernists, who cannot bear 
to let any instrument under their hand remain idle : 

In the first five scenes of the opera, when the action is 
undecided and the emotions feeble, the string quartet accom- 
panied with wood-wind and two horns suffices for expression. 
There is even only one flute in the first two pieces; with the 
march, when the action quickens, the brass appear. In the 
following pieces the number of horns is doubled, and after that 
there is not a piece without its allotted instruments having the 
right timbre appropriate to the expression. But the supreme 
marvel in this opera is the réle of the orchestra. It never 
ceases to accompany the voice and to give an expressive 
basis, to play in short, as much as in Wagner’s operas, the 
interpreting and significant part. 

Our critic concludes by saying that he was thus com- 
pelled to revise his earlier opinion of Fidelio, and he 
ends with the comment: ‘ Pour apprécier les beaut’s 
dune ceuvre, il faut @abord commencer par les voir.” 
With which profoundly true remark we will leave him. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Our Wiser Sons. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 
The Show Girl. By Tuayrza Winstow. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


The Fourteen Thumbs of St. Peter. By Joice M. NANKIVELL. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Passion’s Thrall, By May Srracnan. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


The Secret Mountain, and Other Tales. By Kenneru Morris. 
With decorations by K. Romngy Townprow. Faber and 
Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 


Styrbiorn the Strong. By E. R. Enppison. 

Kerra HENDERSON. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

In a previous article I made a passing reference to the 
romantic novelists who masquerade as realists. It would, 
perhaps, have been more accurate to say “ pseudo-romantic 
novelists.” Of course the use of such labels as ‘“‘ romantic” 
and “ realist” is dangerous, for there is a surprising diversity 
of opinion as to their precise meaning. Let me nevertheless 
incur a fresh danger by generalising about them. Romanticism 
is mainly the fruit of imagination (“* fantasy ” would be a better 
word in many cases), while realism springs largely from direct 
observation. (Need I add that pure romanticism, if it exists 
at all, is as rare a thing as pure realism ?) Now there are many 
novelists (too many, in fact) who are plainly trying to make it 
appear that they are reproducing what they have observed, 
when they are obviously drawing upon a not very productive 
imagination. This results in stock situations and stock characters 
with all the threadbare attributes of their kind. Take, for 
example, Our Wiser Sons, by Mr. Ralph Straus. What is the 
story? This is the gist of the matter, as told by the “blurb ”: 
“A son, brought up to inherit his father’s prosperous manu- 
factory, conceives the idea that he was really meant to succeed 
as an author, and throws over his chances and a charming 
fiancée in order to embark on the Bohemian life in Chelsea. . . .” 
Well, Mr. Straus treats this subject with all the outward symptoms 
of realism. There is Westbourne Park Station on the G.W.R.; 
there is a railway guard who duly drops his aitches; there is 
an account of a play produced by the Strindberg Dramatic 
Society ; there is a champagne lunch at Pellegrini’s ; and so 
on. What more can you have? And yet it all bears about as 
much relation to reality as does a musical comedy. The fault 
lies chiefly with the characters. That would-be author! That 
charming fiancée ! And oh, those people leading the Bohemian 
life in Chelsea! They are all still-born, and they can, therefore, 
hardly be expected to produce anything very vivid in the way 
of situations. Mr. Straus himself seems to be aware of this, 
for he makes a desperate attempt to liven things up after the 
return of the prodigal son, by means of an unexpected prodigal 
father. But he leaves matters there, and we are left to guess, 
if it interests us at all, what is likely to happen afterwards. 
The trouble is that Mr. Straus, who can write very well and 
has frequently done so in the past, has on this occasion allowed 
himself to be satisfied with mechanical routine instead of a 
genuinely creative process. 

For, after all, unless the novelist writes because he is eager 
to communicate what he has seen or imagined, and not merely 
because he has to fulfil the terms of a publisher’s contract, it 
is idle to discuss his technique or his tendencies. Without that 
irresistible impulse the best technician cannot raise his novel 
from the dead; with it, the by-laws of structure and style 
can often be triumphantly infringed (cf. the jargon which 
disfigures, but never extinguishes, Dreiser’s American Tragedy). 
Now here is The Show Girl, a novel which, although it has no 
special brilliance of manner, is nevertheless a good novel, 
because it convinces the reader that it had to be written. It 
describes the career of an American chorus-girl from Main 
Street to Broadway (or wherever “ the Frivolities *’ have their 
headquarters). I have applied the word “career” to this 
professional progress, but the dull existence led by these 
purveyors of gaiety demands less exalted language. No wonder 
that the heroine of the story cannot make out what it is all 
for. What is she really after ? Will she ever know ? Will anyone 
ever know? Even when she has “ done the best for herself” 
—i.e. become a “ Frivolities”’ girl with her pictures in the 
magazines—she is still brooding over the problem: 

What could girls do? Here were “The Frivolities” girls, 
each the best-looking member of her family—and whom could 
they get to marry them? What could they do? Really worth- 

while men married girls in their own circles, usually. Kidnapping 
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college youths or taking some old doddering Papa seemed thy 

only way to achieve matrimony. . . . If you didn’t marry, why 

then? A few more years of being in “The Frivolities” with 

Sugar Papas and Butter and Egg Men and Apple Dumplings to 

spend money on you... then road shows—then a sales 

in an exclusive shop, perhaps. Middle-aged—and fat—with dyed 

hair. What else?... 

Yet although the life of the show girl is monotonous eno 
this novel about her life is not monotonous. The authores 
manages to convey the impression that the story was worth 
telling and that it was worth telling in her way. We 

her account as that of a trustworthy eye-witness. By this I dp 
not necessarily mean that she has seen all that she deseri 
but she succeeds in producing the illusion that she has done 50, 

The same remark applies, although with certain reservations, 
to The Fourteen Thumbs of Saint Peter. The title refers to the 
sham religious relics with which Piotr Pavlovich, the head of the 
Bolshevik Atheist Mission in Russia, hoped to discredit Christianity 
by putting them on show at the Moscow Exhibition. Byt 
the vicissitudes of these precious bones, which are stolen by 
an Englishman and removed from Russia in a hollow walking. 
stick, hardly supply enough material for three hundred odd 
pages, and the adventure part of the story is eked out with 
flimsy kidnappings which suggest the exploits of Nick Carter 
more than the machinations of the anti-Christ. 

On the other hand, Miss Nankivell does succeed in reproducing 
the dingy and squalid atmosphere of Bolshevik Moscow. One 
example will be enough : 

We pushed open the plate-glass door, and found ourselves in 
what had been one of the most famous restaurants in Moscow. 
The revolution had left it with all its splendid furnishings. Three 
large fountains in the main room were innocent of water, innocent 
of goldfish or of water-lilies. They held the accumulation of 
several years’ cigarette-ends, which had been tossed into them. 
The floor gritted under foot with the dust of the same several 
years; the curtains and the hangings would never be shaken 
free of the grime which enfolded them. 


There are many more such descriptions, the cumulative effect 
of which is to evoke a vivid picture of decay and neglect. The 
account of life in the relief mission is equally graphic, although 
the characterisation is a little slapdash. With no great artifice, 
Miss Nankivell portrays a continual but rather useless struggle 
against misery, cold and disease. Some of the incidents which 
she introduces sound so incredible that they are probably 
authentic, and in comparison with these details, the anatomical 
fragments of St. Peter become more trivial and irrelevant than 
Miss Nankivell perhaps intended. The striking title which she 
owes to them is consequently not quite fair to the prospective 
reader. 

Passion’s Thrall is described on the inside of the dust cover as 
**a brilliantly audacious and highly coloured ‘ revue,’ written 
with sparkling ease and verve around the more flamboyant 
social and literary foibles of our time ; displaying every form of 
humour from pungent wit to sheer bubbling, irrepressible, 
light-hearted gaiety and fun ...” Well, here are the opening 
sentences : 

Fierily the panting sea, like some strange desert beast, licked 
the throbbing sides of the sleek elusive steamer, foaming frothily 
in adscititious greed with her every pudent leap. Above, little 
white a-moral clouds tumbled exultingly on their unplighted 
spousal bed of blue. Higher yet, Old Sol, drunken and stark, 
leant down his wind-wooed balcony, leering with ever-fresh delight 
upon his writhing slaves below. 

This appears to be a skit on something or other, but the more! 
read of it, the less could I make out what was being burlesqued. 
The doings of the eminent novelist, Nicholas Torus, Lady Well- 
Well, Sapphire San Guine and the rest of them, are so incoherent 
as to annul whatever satiric intentions the authoress (“ author 
says the dust-cover) may have had. This is a sheer parody 
ofa parody. It is, of course, right and proper to combat twaddle, 
but not on homeopathic principles. 

The last two books on this list, which deserve much more 
space than I am able to devote to them here, come as close to 
pure romanticism as prose fiction conveniently can. Mr. 
Morris very effectively employs the manner (sometimes almost 
the mannerism) of legend in his ten stories, to which he give 
Oriental, Celtic, Chinese, Spanish and other settings. Mr. 
Eddison, who has evidently steeped himself in his subject, 
reconstructs and elaborates scenes from early Scandinavia® 
history. He has modelled his vocabulary and style on his 
sources, and the result is perhaps nearer to the chronicles 
Snorre Sturlason than anything else in English. This is 
achievement. Both books, I should add, are produ 
care and (what is not always the same thing) with taste. 
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SCIENCE AND “VALUES” 


Things and Ideals. By M.C.Orro. Harrap. 5s. 
Modern Thinkers and Present Problems. By E. A. SincEnr. 

Harrap. 5s. 

Here are two very useful books which, though obviously 
not intended to be complementary one to the other, may well 
be read in sequence, as illustrating the ethical point at which, in 
1927, we have arrived. Things and Ideals gives the antecedent 
history of that point, Modern Thinkers discusses it in detail. 
Mr. Singer gives succinct and clear accounts of the work of 
Giordano Bruno, Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, William James and his followers. It will be seen 
that in so doing his aim is not so much to provide a handbook 
for the cursory student of philosophy as to make clear how 
thought has come to be as chaotic and unsatisfactory as it now 
js, The moral he points is that the study and realisation of 
the work of these great thinkers should enable the men and 
women of to-day to fill out their lives with something more than 
the pursuit of material prosperity. Mr. Otto’s point of view 
is slightly different and more subtle. His is the problem that 
wed to be called Science versus Religion, and is now more gener- 
ally spoken of as Scientific Materialism versus Values. His book 
isa singularly lucid attempt to bring the scales down on the side 
of Values, without at the same time impugning the importance 
of Science. That this attempt should have come from America 
is significant and comforting, in view of the fact that Values 
have been getting a poorer and poorer time there of late years. 
He sees the root of the trouble in what he calls the “* materialistic 
epicureanism ” of the day, and points out that Science is not 
irreconcilable with metaphysical speculation. It was Irving 
Babbitt who said: ‘* The Occident is at an impasse. There 
are signs that it is going to be forced, however unwillingly, to 
return to the truths of the inner life that it has discarded.” 
Few whose contact with modern society is other than quite 
superficial will deny the truth of this prophecy. The man in 
the street of to-day is plainly dying of spiritual starvation of 
the sort that comes, not from a disbelief in the doctrines of the 
Salvation Army, but from a lack of what Mr. Otto calls a 
programme of life, such as must ultimately rise out of some 
absolute ideal. Nor, he points out, is Science entirely to be 
blamed : 

Science has made possible the building of a naval ship at a cost 
which would provide an increase of £170 a year for five years to 
the salaries of 13,000 school teachers, but science is not responsible 
for the fact that the money is put into naval expansion rather than 
into education. 


It is, in fact, a vicious circle. The material possibilities of 
scientific investigation have blinded us to the sense of Values, 
so that, when a case arises in which the sense of values is needed, 
Science is given the preference. Yet it is only through our 
sense of Values—if we have it—that we can be “ human,” that 
we can be more than machines. Herein, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, lies the defence of a Classical education, which has been 
so much derided of late years. For without the cherishing of 
ideas for their own sakes, which is the gift of a Classical education, 
the world will speedily become dust and ashes to us. Our con- 
solation is that the most enlightened of modern men of science 
are even now discarding materialism, as was shown by the 
appearance of Professor Whitehead’s most important Science 
and Modern Life. What we need to rediscover, if we can, is 
the Soul. “Only,” as Mr. Otto concludes a chapter, 


let it be taken to heart that soul is not the name of a thing, but of 
a life; that the soul’s salvation is not a commodity or gift to 
be bought or begged, but a development to be attained; that 
to save one’s soul is . . . the creation of a type of personality 
through loyalty to concrete values as these are at issue in everyday 
experience. It is an inner richness, and ripeness, a sensitiveness 
to truth, to beauty, to the dignity of life.” 


HORTENSE MANCINI 


The Vagabond Duchess: The Life of Hortense Mancini, Duchesse 
mn. By Cyrm Hucues Hartmann. Routledge. 

12s. 6d. 
A new book about a mistress of Charles II. has to be very good 
to be worth the writing; for though the significance of those 
as makers of history, was far from negligible, their charms 
and adventures have exercised over-many pens. It may be said 
at once that the book which Mr. Cyril Hartmann has written 
about the Duchesse Mazarin is very good indeed. Mr. Hartmann 
‘tites vividly but without sentimentality or gush, and has used 











his authorities, both published and unpublished, with discrimi- 
nation. Moreover, his subject is of peculiar intrinsic interest. 
Hortense Mancini was not of such political importance as Louise 
de Keroualle, though there were those who tried to make her so; 
she was not such good fun as Nell Gwyn nor so superb a siren as 
Barbara Villiers; but for various and unhackneyed adventure 
her career, in which her connection with Charles was but the 
penultimate episode, surpasses any of theirs. 

From the biographical point of view, she had one decided 
advantage over her predecessors at Whitehall. Being what she 
was, the favourite niece of the most powerful man in Europe, 
who was assiduous in using his family as pawns in his magnificent 
and sordid game, she was almost from her cradle in the public 
eye, and the records of her childhood are ample. There is a 
large and elaborately documented literature abuut her and her 
sisters, the five Italian girls who one by one flashed so brilliantly 
upon the world of Paris; and Mr. Hartmann’s early chapters 
are full of amusing detail. 

In them may be noted a phenomenon which is constantly 
recurrent in Hortense’s story. Though her personal adventures 
are romantically exciting, it is never she who is the most arresting 
figure. Thus, though she was considered the most beautiful of 
a good-looking bevy, two at least of her sisters make a stronger 
appeal to the imagination: Marie, her immediate senior, whom 
Louis XIV loved with the ardour of youth, and Marianne, the 
baby, who before she was in her teens was writing malicious and 
extremely perspicacious letters in rhyme about her elders to his 
Eminence their uncle. 

Again, Hortense’s husband is more interesting than she. In 
elucidating his character Mr. Hartmann has been unable to 
refrain from the terms of psycho-analysis, and if ever those 
barbarisms were justifiable outside the text-books they are in 
this case. The Marquis de la Meilleraye fell in love with Hortense 
when, if her own account of her age be correct (which is doubtful), 
she must have been about eight, and any way can only have been 
a yearortwomore. He did not hesitate to make himself ridiculous 
about her. He bombarded her with letters, to the distraction of 
her governess and the annoyance of the Cardinal. When, how- 
ever, he had got his way and was not only Hortense’s husband 
but the inheritor, with her, of the huge Mazarin fortune, the 
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importunate lover, warped by whatever complexes or repressions, 
became a monster of jealousy and prudery. For the jealousy 
it is true there was some excuse, but the prudery, with its 
astonishing manifestations, was clearly pathological. 

So Hortense ran away and her entertaining odyssey brought 
her at last to England; and though her life there is an oft-told 
tale, Mr. Hartmann’s researches have made it worth re-telling. 
For he quotes largely from the unpublished despatches of 
Courtin, French Ambassador to St. James’s between Ruvigny 
and Barillon, and surely never were despatches better reading. 
That an accredited representative of his sovereign should write 
official letters which would make appropriate appendices to 
Grammont is a striking illustration of the spirit of what Voltaire 
looked back upon as a golden age. 


SCHOLAR AND WIT 


Reliquiae: A. D. Godley. Edited by C. R. L. FLetcHer. 
vols. Oxford University Press. 18s. 

Godley, the light and delightful bard of Oxford, published four 
volumes of verse, but Mr. Fletcher, the editor of his literary 
remains, has managed to find a good deal more which has not 
appeared in book-form, as well as prose of various kinds, from 
official orations in Latin and modern Platonic dialogues to 
papers on Alpine subjects and lectures delivered for Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Not all of this matter is of equal worth, and some 
scraps have been printed with variant readings as if the writer 
were an ancient classic. But everything that Godley wrote is 
happily easy in form and witty in substance. He was the most 
natural and fluent interpreter in his day of that light verse which 
has generally in England been the work of scholars looking to 
Latin models. He composed familiar letters in Latin elegiacs. 
He translated the Odes of Horace and he preserved unlaboriously 
the Horatian felicity and neatness. He shone for many years as 
the laureate of the Oxford Magazine, a don’s paper a little 
inclined, as he hints, to over-elaborate prose. In the eighties 
there was a flowering of humorists in prose and verse which pro- 
duced the admirable Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. But 
these died away or left no equal successors, and Godley alone 
of them remained as a star of the first magnitude, twinkling for 
the joy of editors. Oxford nearly lost him, for he was casual 
and not ambitious, and did not secure the attention of Jowett 
at Balliol. So it was only after a spell of schoolmastering that 
he returned to a tutorship at Magdalen. Made into a resident 
don, he fought for Greek to the last ditch, became Public Orator, 
and examined for the Oxford and Cambridge Certificates. 
This work was not, we judge, particularly attractive to him ; 
but it put him in a position to chaff Oxford in verse, and that 
was the very thing he was most gracefully fitted to do. He 
scrutinised with conservative derision Oxford ways and manners 
—or, we might say, ways and means—and he practised with 
success a wide range of metres, tending in later years mainly 
to long Gilbertian lines with ingenious rhymes. His most striking 
work was, we think, done in other forms. He played with 
rhyming Latin to perfection, as in this quatrain about a row 
at Hertford, in which the ringleader was founder’s kin : 

Clamant omnes Socii, experrecti toris, 

“* Salve nos a filio pii Fundatoris ! 

Nemo sapit omnibus, sicut scimus, horis : 

Sed fenestras frangere non est boni moris.” 
Also he revived the heroic couplet, which has fallen into 
disregard, though it gives excellent chances for the satirist. 
Never was there more material for satire than to-day, yet we 
have little or none in verse. This Godley attributes in his 
Victorian lectures on English to the idea that 


matters of daily serious discussion are now considered too prosaic 
for poetry ; and things which would be all the better for serious 
metrical treatment, for example, politics, can only be dealt with 
in prose. 
But Godley, though a sad man in demeanour, was too kindly 
to be a satirist, and, acute critic as he was, his touch was too 
light to wound. The little imp of humour sat on his shoulder, 
and his motto might have been Hood’s, 
Pallas, take your owl away, 
And let us have a lark instead. 
A bit of verse, which might offer, as he remarked, Latin cases 
without tears for the young, celebrates a modern nuisance : 


Two 


What is this that roareth thus ? 
Can it be a Motor Bus ? 
Yes, the smell and hideous hum 
Indicat Motorem Bum ! 


Implet in the Corn and High 
Terror me Motoris Bi: 

Bo Motori clamitabo 

Ne Motore cedar a Bo... 


Probably he was happiest when he was walking—a form of 
exercise the rampant motorist is daily reducing—or climbing, 
and his papers on such subjects are both easy and charming, 
His memorial tributes to Charles Cannan and W. P. Ker reveg| 
the personalities of two often silent men. One little paper 
discusses with eminent good sense and knowledge of the ground 
Arnold’s “ Signal-elm” in Thyrsis. Godley’s view 
have been supported by quoting the Oxford chronicler Tuckwelj, 
who knew the tree and says clearly (Ozford Reminiscences, 
Chap. 16) that it was on Cumnor Hurst. It is probable from ap 
earlier reference of his that it is now gone. Elms are always 
liable to fall, with their shallow roots and big topknot of foliage, 

The four lectures on Victorian literature are lively and amusing, 
as is Godley’s way, but not, on the whole, very satisfactory. The 
Press should not have left 1838 as the date of the publication of 
Pickwick. It is strange to read that Tennyson is a far greater 
poet than Keats amongst other things in “ artistic craftsman. 
ship.” Carlyle is overpraised, and the importance for English 
prose of the short sentence is not realised. The long periodic 
sentence is said to be 

more akin to continuity of thought,—an exhausting business,—and it 

finds out the loose thinker. Most of us think loosely ; we do not 

mind doing so; but we dislike being detected in the act by ow 
adversaries. 


This passage is characteristic of the author’s kindly way of 


teaching. To-day angry people are busy finding out the faults 
of others. If they only did it as charmingly as Godley, it 


might become part of the higher life to give oneself away. 


GAEL AND GALL 


A History of Ireland and her People to the Close of the Tudor Period. 
By ELeanor Hutu. Harrap. 18s. 

Simplification is a virtue, but not as it has been practised by 
the general run of Irish historians, who, while differing furiously 
about conclusions, so that a period which one presents as a 
golden age is to another a welter of blood and horror, agree in 
their preference for rigid unblurred outlines and limit their 
colour-schemes to a chequer-board arrangement of blacks and 
whites. On this point there is not a pin to choose between the 
champions of the Gael and the hot-gospellers of the Gall. The 
merit of Miss Hull’s book is not only that she declines to dog- 
matise, but that she insists that the dogmatic tendency, whatever 
its worth may be in other fields, is a fatal defect in a survey 
of Irish affairs. Few who have worked over even a section 
of the raw material out of which she has built her book will 
deny the truth of her remark that “Irish history is a series of 
contradictions; its unexpectedness creates its absorbing interest; 
it refuses to march along the simple lines marked out for it by 
the modern political writer; it is illogical, independent, averse 
to rule.” 

The method adopted by Miss Hull is less to hunt for impressive 
generalisations than to present events as they appeared to 
those who were trusted with the handling of them, or in default 
of first hand evidence of this kind to let contemporary writers 
speak for themselves. It is not perhaps as easy as Miss Hull 
would have us believe for readers to make allowances for the 
individual points of view of the witnesses whose testimony she 
cites, but after the ex cathedra pronouncements of so many of 
her predecessors it is refreshing to find a historian who is less 
interested in passing final judgments than in showing men 
and women in their habit as they lived. 

Her pages are crammed with pictures such as that of the 
Irish students of the seventh century who flocked to Canterbury 
to learn Greek from Archbishop Theodore, and baited their 
teacher in much the same spirit as Irish politicians of a later age 
baited English Ministers. These primitive Healys and O’Briens, 
however, did not manage as well as their successors, for the 
Archbishop, we learn, ‘‘tore them with the tusk of grammar and 
shot them with the deep and sharp syllogisms of chronography, 
till they cast away their weapons and hurriedly fled to the 
recesses of theirdens.” The Irish monk was not always the peace 
ful hermit of tradition, who spent days and nights illuminating 
Bible texts after the fashion of the Book of Kells. He could 
handle a sword as well as a reed pen, and quarrels between the 
brethren of rival foundations were fought out with the ferocity 
of tribal wars. Patriotic historians still rage against the Danes 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES 


A subscription to the Parliamentary 
Debates (“ Hansard”) brings a faithful 
record of all matters discussed in Par- 
liament. They are the Official Reports 
in full of the Proceedings of both 
Houses, and include verbatim reports 
of Debates on Bills, Debates on 
Revenue and Expenditure, 
Questions to Munisters, 
together with Division 
Lists, etc., etc. 


Alike from the overwhelming import- 
ance of national affairs at the present 
time and from the acknowledged need 
of a more widely diffused interest and 
understanding of the political, econ- 
omic and social problems which now 
confront the country, a subscription to 
the Debates is increasingly desirable. 
They reflect, in a manner unique in 
periodical literature, the many sided 
and frequently conflicting interests, 
activities and aspirations of the myriad 
groups which make up the social life 
of England to-day. In clubs, schools, 
colleges and other institutions as well 
as in the homes of politically and 
socially-minded citizens, the regular 
supply of the Parliamentary Debates 
should be regarded as an_ essential 
adjunct to a news-supply—especially 
now that less space is devoted to Par- 
liamentary proceedings in the daily 
press. The subscription rates are fixed 
at a low figure in order that as wide a 
circulation as possible may be achieved. 


The two series may be obtained 
separately at the rates stated 
below, which include all charges 
for delivery by hand each morn- 
ing within a radius of about 3 
miles from Charing Cross or 
for postage outside that area. 


Subscription Rates: 


House of Lords Debates 55s. 
House of Commons Debates 70s. 
Subscriptions are now being received 


for the Session of 1927 which commences 
on February 8, 1927. 


Obtainable from any of the Sale Offices of 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH: 120 Georg? St. MANCHESTER: Yorl. St. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's Cres. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Sq., W 








Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 


An Autobiography 
By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Edited by C. J. LONGMAN. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 


“ The most attractive biography which has appeared for some time 
a chronicle to be read with profit and delight.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


MOTHER PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 
By MARJORY ERSKINE. With an Introduction by 
the Most Reverend Joun J. Girennon, Archbishop of 
St. Louis. 8vo. 18s. net. 


A story of the life of the Foundress of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in America 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832: 
A Study in the Government of England before the Reform Bill, 
By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 

Their Task and Their Importance. 
By H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A., M.Ed., Professor of 
Education, Manchester University. 
Crown &vo. 6s 


TREATISE ON THERMODYNALI“CS 
By Dr. MAX PLANCK. 
Third Edition. Translated from the Seventh German 
Edition by ALexanperR Occ, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.Inst.P. 8vo. 15s. net. 


An addition of fundamental importance is a chapter on Nernst’s 
Heat Theorem and its applications 


HIGH VACUA 


By G. W. C. KAYE, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 
With 91 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE 
ON INORGANIC AND 
THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. 
Vol. VII. Ti, Zr, Hf, Th, Ge, Sn, Pb, Inert Gases. 
With 255 Diagrams. Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON BIOCHEMISTRY 


Edited by R. H. A. PLIMMER, D.Sc., and Srr F. G. 
HOPKINS, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


LECITHIN AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 
The Lipins. 
By HUGH MACLEAN, M_.D., D.Sc., and 
IDA SMEDLEY MACLEAN, D.Sc., F.LC. 
New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROTHAMSTED 
MONOGRAPHS ON AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


Edited by Str EDWARD J. RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


SOIL CONDITIONS AND PLANT GROWTH 
By Str EDWARD J. RUSSELL, F.R:S. 
Fifth Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The author has embodied in this new edition the results of his 
recent argicultural investigations in the Sudan and North America. 


The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX 
JANUARY, 1927. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Prof. W. Attson Pitts. 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE SHIT IPPINES. 
By Cuartes Perete. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
EMPIRE AND CHURCH IN UGANDA AND KENYA. 
By Arcupgacon W. E. Owen. 
THE ORIGINS AND SPIRIT OF FASCIS M. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ENGLISH ViLEAG 
J. Rawpatt, 


By 
A CENTURY OF SUBU SRANTEATION. By A. "Wiser Tivey. 
CONCERNING TRANSLA IN. By J. Lewis May. 
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W. A. k ARcuB 
THE GENESIS OF THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFIC 

By R. A. Ronerts. 
THE INDEX KEWENSIS AND NEW GARDE PLANTS. 


By A. D. Corton. 
THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
A. R. Marrtort, M.P. 
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y Kinocstry Martin. 
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for their destruction of religious houses, but Miss Hull points 
out that the burning down of monasteries was begun by the 
monks themselves and the Northmen merely continued the 
practice. 

The new generation of Irishmen, having discovered its own 
shortcomings, is a little sceptical about the saintliness and 
scholarship of its remote ancestors. It clings, however, to the 
belief that its system of native government was perfect till the 
English invaders burst into the Gaelic Eden. Miss Hull shatters 
this illusion by her analysis of conditions as they actually existed, 
and though she does not minimise the blunders and crimes of 
Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor statesmen, she rightly refuses 
to “lay all the blame of misgovernment upon forces over which 
Ireland had no control.” 


G. K. C. 


A Gleaming Cohort: A Selection from the Works of G. K. 
Chesterton. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


There are plenty of people still living, of course, who can 
remember an England without Chesterton; and there are 
plenty more, in their own eyes (at any rate), mature men and 
women, who cannot. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
within either of these groups a true appreciation of a singular 
and, in both senses of the word, a genial writer is perfectly 
possible. Nevertheless, it may be that he has a special 
significance for those who, when he first began to coruscate, 
were just beginning to realise that, to regard themselves as 
lovers of literature, they need not confine their attention to 
the hall-marked and calf-bound classics. To discover Twelve 
Types, or the Browning, or Napoleon of Notting Hill, at a time 
when one supposed that Swinburne and Meredith were the 
last expression, that mattered, of the modern spirit, was really 
a@ notable experience. Such an observation, casually dropped, 
as that it is easier to imagine the infinite than the finite, 
struck one first as a daring paradox, then, after a little 
reflection, as a potential platitude—but a platitude, so to 
speak, sub specie aeternitatis. Never, one was ready to protest, 
had there been an author at once so wise and so witty, so 
whimsical and so profound. A new planet had swum into 
our ken, and to follow its orbit was as fascinating as it was 
full of surprises. 

Since those old days Mr. Chesterton has written a great 
deal ; and those whose receptivity is of an age with his activity 
would be hardly human if they did not feel not only that he 
had written too much, but that he had written himself out. 
His later books, they will say, are not a patch on those which 
so enthralled us twenty years ago. He has said his say, and 
his brilliancy has become but a mechanical repetition, the 
slick antics of an acrobat whose job has grown easy to him. 
But are these carpers quite sure that it is not the reader, 
rather than the writer, who is unable to recapture the first 
fine careless rapture? Perhaps—it is a disconcerting thought 
—Mr. Chesterton has kept his youth better than they have. 

The truth no doubt lies betwixt and between. Mr. Chesterton, 
just because he has kept his youth, has not greatly developed 
with the years; and consequently his later books lack that 
novelty which was the charm of the old ones. But it is pretty 
certain that the latter were not quite so good as some of us 
thought them. For instance, in the Browning, there were a 
pair of contrasted parodies of that poet and of Meredith which 
seemed, on a first reading, to be masterpieces of the art. Now 
one finds them to be superficial, clever caricatures—a very 
different thing. ; 

Mr. Chesterton, in fact, is, and always has been, a very 
unequal writer. The surface of his work is almost uniformly 
brilliant, but beneath it lies sometimes profundity and sometimes 
piffle. The nonsense which he writes with intention is delightful, 
but he sometimes writes it without intention. His critical 
studies—the Browning, the Dickens, the Blake—are among his 
best work, yet some of his critical obiter dicta are incredibly 
foolish, as when he calls Mr. Hardy “a sort of village atheist 
brooding and blaspheming over the village idiot.” He is the 
slave, not of words, but of his mastery of them. He squanders 
his virtue in virtuosity. 

Yet Mr. Chesterton is a writer of genius, if not a great writer. 
Give him a theme from which he can draw inspiration, and he 
draws it and soars. And it is amazing how often he will find 
such a theme, even though, to do so, he has to wander far from 
his point of departure. Offer him, for instance, the proverbial 
broomstick, and he would fling it joyously aloft—a rocket 
giving forth a galaxy of polychrome and ephemeral stars. 
But the chances are that, its brief display over, it would not 





— 





fall back to earth the dead stick it started, but would 
suddenly turned into a torch, illuminating the night, Te 
relate the comic to the cosmic, the domestic to the divine, 
is the job which he does best, and with most delight. y, 
can raise a ladder from Charing Cross to Heaven and 
it with an astonishing agility. He is a spiritual climber, , 
self-made mystic. But, being no snob, he does not draw the 
ladder up after him, “spurning the base degrees by which 
he did ascend.” On the other hand, he often comes dow, 
again to bring the groundlings his latest news from the star, 

One need not be in complete agreement with his opinions 
political, religious or literary, to appreciate this special 
of Mr. Chesterton’s, for his humanity makes his Philosophy 
allegorically if not literally true. One need not be a Christian 
to respond to such flashes in his poetry as : 

The Child that played with moon and sun 
Is playing with a little hay. 
or 
The wild white cross of freedom, the sign 
of the white cross-roads ; 


nor be at one with him about Dickens, the Decadents or the 
ultimate verity to be moved by such passages in his prose 
as this: 

The hour of absinthe is over. We shall not be much further 
troubled with the little artists who found Dickens too sane {or 
their sorrows and too clean for their delights. But we have 
long way to travel before we get back to what Dickens meant; 
and the passage is along a rambling English road, a twisting road 
such as Mr. Pickwick travelled. But this at least is part of what 
he meant; that comradeship and serious joy are not interludes 
in our travel; but rather our travels are interludes in comradeship 
and joy, which through God shall endure for ever. The inn does 
not point to the road; the road points to the inn. And all roads 
point at last to an ultimate inn, where we shall meet Dickens and 
all his characters: and when we drink again it shall be from the 
great flagons in the tavern at the end of the world. 


When Mr. Chesterton has his vision of the eternal in the 
everyday and the everyday in the eternal—and really he has 
it all the time, though he sometimes looks away from it—he 
may not cease to trifle, but he is very seldom trivial; and 
his dangerous dexterity with words, like the tumbling of the 
jongleur de Notre Dame, is dignified by its occasion. 


BOOK GUIDES 


Studies Green and Gray. By Sir Henry NEwsBott. Nelson. 7.64. 
Homilies and Recreations. By Joun Bucuan. Nelson. 1s. 64. 
On Writing and Writers. By Sir Waiter Rareicu. Arnold. &. 


There are people who like to study books about places before 
they visit the places ; people who will not look at a guide-book 
till they know the place written of; and people who cannot 
abide a guide book at all. Those who love books can be divided 
into similar classes, and any who do not care for book-guides, 
guides descriptive, analytical, critical, imaginative, but chiefly 
descriptive are warned off these three volumes. The late Sit 
Walter Raleigh was a guide of genius, with no peer except 
Dr. Saintsbury. He was less universal than is Dr. Saintsbury, 
and less fair to authors he didn’t like ; but about authors he 
did like he could warm fellow-enthusiasts into a fresh glowof 
delight, and find for them new desirablenesses. This book is 
made up out of his notes for lectures, admirably chosen by 
Professor Gordon. It is full of amusing, wise, provocative an 
intelligent things. How much the sound sense of this note § 
needed to-day. 

The main virtue of all good literature is its sincerity. Publie 
etiquette, policy, “ tickling commodity” make much journalistic 
writing insincere. The danger of all insincere writing is that it is 
liable to confuse the mind. Insincere speech leads to insincef 
thoughts, and those who begin by duping others end by duping 
themselves. 


And was the tragi-comedy of Lord Chesterfield and his son evet 
put more neatly than in this sentence? 

Mr. Philip Stanhope seems to have been a naturally awkward 
and ungracious person, who after he had read some hun 
letters from his father on the ways of pleasing, discovered thst 
anyone might save himself a deal of trouble if he only did not wish 
to please. 

On Writing and Writers is full of quotable passages, and no 
doubt they’ll get quoted. The best sections are those on Chancé, 
Letter-writing, Peacock, Landor and the Periodical = 

? 


The only unsatisfactory pages are those in a note on cri 
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where Raleigh goes too far in that direction of pure preference 
as professed by Lemaitre and Anatole France. 

Sir Henry Newbolt and Mr. Buchan are both sound men of 
letters ; they may have prejudices, but they can justify them 
with good reasons, and their liking for old authors, for established 
reputations, is never a mere acquiescence. We often suspect that 
a great deal of modern distaste for such an author as Scott is 
nothing but a thrasonical expression of ignorance. Sometimes 
indeed you find this admitted, as in a recent statement of Mr. 
St. John Ervine’s. “* The only novel by Scott that I have read 
is The Bride of Lammermoor : I read it when I was a boy, and 
it finished me, so far as Scott is concerned.’’ Mr. Ervine need 
not be so pessimistic about his fate: there is yet room for 
repentance, and if he needs a form for self-examination he could 
not do better than read Sir Henry Newbolt’s essay on Peacock, 
Scott and Robin Hood and Mr. Buchan’s on Scott. What strikes 
us most about these two critics, each of whom would be called 
and probably reckon himself conservative, is the range of their 
interests and the width of their sympathy. They may be 
disinclined to join in the modern critical exercise—sad, sadder, 
Sadist ; but they are far more humane, more urbane and less 
bigoted than a great many of their juniors. In Studies Green 
and Gray there are appreciations of the Book of Meliador, once 
the property of Froissart, of Keats, Shelley, Mrs. Meynell, 
William Camden and John Inglesant: there is an admirable 
paper on Bacon and Shakespeare, and a discussion—now 
perhaps rather out-of-date—shrewd and kindly on Mr. Wells’s 
Utopianism. The richest, most valuable of the essays is that on 
Poetry and Time, in which the high claims of art are made with 
dignity and assurance. Sir Henry Newbolt uses his wide reading 
here and in Some Poets and their Scenery to excellent effect ; 
while in The Future of the English Language, knowledge of another 
kind is conveyed with the pleasantest of wit. 

Mr. Buchan is, perhaps, a little more conscious that some 
may find him old-fashioned ; he does not worry about it, but 
he notices it, and in his The Old and the New in Literature puts 
up a very good defence for himself. The main distinction between 
Mr. Buchan’s standpoint and that of some modern critics is 
that he is still very conscious of the recreational function of 
literature. He does not see why books should not amuse the 
reader. He would not deny that literature has other functions, 
but he would be unwilling to admit as first-rate any author who 
fails in this task. In his essay on Sir Walter Scott he makes good 
use of Coventry Patmore’s theory of the point of rest in painting. 

This duty is performed in literature by the ordinary man, by 

Kent in Lear, by Horatio in Hamlet, by Banquo in Macbeth—they 
are, so to speak, the “eye "’ of the storm which rages about them, 
and serve to measure the departure of the others from sanity, 
moderation, virtue, or merely normal conduct. ‘Each of these 
characters,” he says, “is a peaceful focus radiating the calm of 
moral solution throughout all the difficulties and disasters of 
surrounding fate ; a vital centre, which, like that of a great wheel, 
has little motion in itself, but which at once transmits and controls 
the fierce revolution of the circumference.”’ Mr. Patmore calls this 
point of rest the Punctum indifferens ; it has also been called the 
Punctum immobile ; it is the quiet anchorage of good sense from 
which we are able to watch with a balanced mind the storm without. 
I am inclined to think that no great art is without it, and that the 
absence of it prevents certain writers such as Dostoievski from being 
in the highest class. Scott never loses his head; he never forgets 
the ‘‘ main march of the human affections’; and the artistic value 
is as undeniable as the moral value. The fantastic, the supernatural, 
the quixotic are heightened in their effect by being shown against 
the quiet background ; moreover, they are made credible by being 
thus linked to our ordinary world. 

Except for the unfortunate reference to Dostoevsky this is 
excellent criticism and an extraordinarily just appreciation of 
a supreme quality in Sir Walter Scott’s work. Mr. Buchan 
touches on other than literary subjects. There is a very good 
essay on The Judicial Temperament; an excellent meditation 
on a distant view of Oxford, and although we differ from much of 
its argument, there is great entertainment and food for discussion 
in the paper called Great Captains. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILISATION 


From Tribe to Empire: Social Organisation among Primitives and 
in the Ancient East. By A. Morer and G. Davy. Kegan 
Paul. 16s. 

The object of the authors of this valuable addition to “ The 
History of Civilisation "’ is to demonstrate how such Empires as 
that of Amenophis III. grew from the primitive totemistic clan 
which they assume to have been the basis of the great religious 
societies of the Ancient East. The earlier part is devoted by 





ee 


M. Davy to a discussion of the construction and development 
a totemistic society as exhibited by the Australian natives ang 
the American Indians. M. Davy assumes with Durkheim thg 
exogamy is an essential characteristic of totemism, in oppositigg 
to Sir James Fraser, who contends that exogamy is quite inde. 
pendent of totemism, and to the theory of Sir Baldwin Spencer 
which is “that the relation between totemism and exogamy ig 
merely a secondary feature, the primary function of the forme 
having probably been in existence before the latter became 
established.” M. Davy has espoused a theory far from agreeable 
to his and M. Moret’s contention that the Pharaohonic falco, 
was once the totem of a clan, for although this contention 5 
supported by many facts, Egypt, where the marriage of brothe 
and sister was common, is the last country in which one would 
seek exogamy as the base of its peculiar social structure. Hoy. 
ever, the dispute with regard to the origins of totemism ang 
exogamy and their relations with each other is likely to be inter. 
minable. M. Davy and M. Moret, for instance, are confident 
that the clan and not the family is the primitive social unit, 
The final word, however, in this long-drawn-out dispute, if it jg 
ever uttered, will probably be with the zoologist rather thay 
with the anthropologist or the historian. The primary question 
must always be: Did mankind arrive on the scene as a family 
or as a herd? In other words, did our immediate anthropoid 
ancestors roam the forests with their wives and children, driving 
the adult males from the family circle, as the gorilla does to-day, 
or did they roam in herds as do the baboons? If the former, 
then it would seem that exogamy must have been the first step 
in social organisation. If the latter, then society, already 
existing to some extent, may have organised itself either on a 
totemistic or exogamous basis, though if totemism is always 
essentially religious as M. Davy claims, exogamy of some kind 
as a practical necessity, if perpetual broils were to be avoided, 
is likely to have preceded by hundreds of centuries the develop- 
ment of mysticism. 

Leaving M. Davy’s exciting, learned, and highly controversial) 
dissertation on primitive society for M. Moret’s calm review of 
the history of the ancient East from the dawn of civilisation 
until the coming of the Persians, is like passing from a storm of 
debate into the quiet of a library. M. Moret has his hypotheses, 
but, except that he assumes, rather rashly, that the earliest 
Egyptian culture was purely indigenous, they are all well docu- 
mented and stoutly supported by generally admitted facts. In 
these days, of course, it is impossible for the historian of the 
ancient world to keep pace with the excavators who are busy 
laying bare pasts with regard to which even legend has been 
silent. But if there are, as there were bound to be, lacunz in 
M. Moret’s story which were being filled even as he wrote, that 
story remains the most lucid and satisfactory general survey of 
the ancient East that has yet appeared. It is informed through- 
out by a definite purpose, which is triumphantly achieved when 
M. Moret describes the great Asiatic Empire established by 
Thothmes III. and consolidated by his immediate successors, 
The story is continued, thereafter, but it reaches its apex in the 
reign of Amenophis III., when we see the Egyptian Empire at its 
height, ruling its world diplomatically by dynastic alliances and 
by treaties which even in their wording are suggestive rather of 
the modern than of the antique world. 

We have travelled through time watching the coalescence of 
numerous ancient clans into the Kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt and their final consolidation under the emblem of the 
falcon. We have seen the rise and fall of dynasties with periods 
of interregnum produced by internal feuds or foreign invasion, 
until the Kingdom at last becomes an Empire in the most 
modern sense of that word. Although it cannot be said that 
M. Moret has proved beyond the fear of contradiction that the 
ancient Egyptian tribes with their emblems of chieftainship 
(emblems which certainly look like totems) derived from an 
earlier totemistic society, he makes it seem at least very pro- 
bable that they did. But even if he had failed to connect the 
religion of historical Egypt with a primitive totemism, he has 
still shown us how the earliest Empires took shape under the 
pressure of political and economic circumstance and the guidance 
of warrior statesmen who were also priest kings. Although the 
story is mainly concerned with Egypt, every nation of the 
ancient East comes under review, with the result that here 
one succinct narrative starting with Egypt, and Sumer, and 
Akkad, we have described the rise and fall of the Kassite, 
the Mitannian, the Hittite, the Assyrian, the Chaldean, and 
Israelitish Kingdoms and Empires, in a world upon which press 
from all directions, by land and sea, nomads and barbarians, 
people of Lybia and Nubia and Elam, of the Troad, of Mycen®, 
of Crete, Achzans, and Etruscans, and Philistines, in a welter of 
invasion continuing through millenniums. It is the very romance 
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Your Ideal 
Tobacco 


Do you like a full flavoured, cool, 
fragrant, smooth tobacco without 

hness or bite? .... Then it’s 
a mellow tobacco you seek. Try 
Murray’s! It is mellow—always has 
been—always will be. Sinc 1850 
Murray’s has been blended from the 
mellowest tobaccos, matured to 
mellow perfection. Men! Murray’s 
awaits your pleasure. 













































NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DB LAB TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 


EE MARRAKESH (morocco crry) WITH ITS 

CYCLOPEAN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES, 
GARDENS, ITS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS, 
SNAKE CHARMERS. SIP THE MINT TEA 
UNDER THE VINES AT RABAT WANDER 
AND WONDER'IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 
OF FEZ—CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACES, 
MOSQUES. SEE MEKNES—ITS MINARETS 
AND BOOTHS 


Smouldering torches .. . the sultry lifti of 
heavy scents from brazen ° plashing 
of fountains patt bare feet over 
glorious masaics . . tly gliding vision 
white. clatter of hoofs @ ese of rici 

the Muezzin ...4@ 
world af complete fascination awaits you 


AND THE “TRANSATLANTIQUE” HOTELS—ONE 
A PRINCELY PALACE OF SYGONE DAYS—THEY 
ARE UNIQUE THE COMPANY'S PRIDE. AND THEY 
ALONE MADE TOURING POSSIBLE 
LET US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTER! 
Write for Booklet “The Magic ef Islam.” 
FRENCH LINE 
COMPAGNIR CENERALE 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ltd. 


22 PALL MALL. LONDON, S.W.1 The Cap: tal of Romance 





















of histury, and though M. Moret is a sober and erudite 
writing for the serious student, he would be dull indeed who dig 
not find recreation and delight in these stirring pages. 


The book has been admirably translated by Mr. V. Gordon 
Childe, and has for foreword a brief but brilliant essay on th 
fundamental principles of psychology by M. Henri Beer, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Queen Square: its Neighbourhood and Institutions. By Gonrney 
HEATHCOTE HAMILTON. Parsons. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Hamilton is the secretary of the National Hospital in Que 
Square, and for many years, he tells us, he has been collecting 
prints of the Square and its neighbourhood and delving into jt, 
past history. Bloomsbury began as a fashionable quarter of tix 
town, and its Queen Anne and Georgian houses were spacious and 
comely, as those that remain bear witness. Mr. Hamilton has 
given us many excellent illustrations of the exterior and interior of 
some of these houses, which unfortunately are being replaced by 
modern buildings, and are at the moment threatened by wholesale 
destruction or degradation. Fashion moved westward, but antici. 
pating the later arrival of the Neo-Georgian Intelligentsia, many 
Victorian literary men made Queen Square their home, 
whom, with others of lesser note, Mr. Hamilton mentions William 
Morris, Frederick Denison Maurice, and G. C. Buckle of the Times, 
Stevenson knew the Square well, and Nelly Farren, who, we are 
gravely told, was a burlesque actress, once lived there. For a time 
residentially Bloomsbury was under eclipse, much of it became a, 
slum, and cheap boarding-houses threatened to absorb the remainder 
and then the tide turned and Bloomsbury was becoming herself 
again when a new danger arose. Mr. Hamilton’s book indeed makes 
an apposite appearance, for dealing as it does not only with the 
ancient history and present amenities of Queen Square and its 
neighbourhood, but also with the valuable hospitals and institutions 
which have grown up there, it emphasises the fact that a noisy and 
unsavoury vegetable market would be even a greater nuisance in 
Bloomsbury than it is in Covent Garden. 


An Immigrant in Japan. By Taeopate Georrrey. Werner Laurie, 
lus. 6d. 

The immigrant in this case was a bright young American woman 
who, married to an American business man in Yokohama, went out 
there in war-time with her two children. The city she entered ten 
years ago was wiped out by the earthquake of 19238, but there is no 
reason to suppose that in the rebuilt Yokohama the ways of daily life 
in the foreign quarter will be materially different from those so viva- 
ciously described here. ‘To this open-eyed and open-minded American 
there was something extremely odd in the community settled on the 
Bluff—2,000 whites within their ring fence, living a life separate from 
the life of the half-million Japanese citizens and having no contact 
with them except through the servants and tradesmen; while the 
groups in the cosmopolitan Grand Hotel (pulverised by the earth- 
quake) were queerer still. Mrs. Geoffrey set to work to learn the 
language, and evidently toiled to good effect. She tells of common 
Japanese customs and habits, of servants and the military, of meals 
and festivals, of quaint and pathetic characters, and at every step 
she brings out effectively evidences of the gulf between the two 
civilisations. She writes with ease and point, and has a happy gift 
for the shades of character and talk. Her book is a pleasant example 
of a species of personal narrative in which American women have 
proved themselves thoroughly successful. 


Chinese Religious Ideas. By the Rev. P. J. Mactacan, D.Phil 
Student Christian Movement. 6s. 

For the adherent of one religion justly to appraise the spiritual, 
or even the moral, value of another is a difficult task. In the older 
days, Christians were apt to regard all other religions as the outcome 
of benighted ignorance, if not of a direct inspiration by the devil 
This attitude was, and still is, responsible for much of the friction. 
between the Asiatic and the European. It is not altogether absent 
from Dr. Maclagan’s broad-minded attempt at a valuation of Chinese 
religious ideas when he says: 

We have in Christianity something better than these religions 
are, and so necessity is laid upon us to preach the Gospel. 
But the Chinese, Confucian, Taoist, or Buddhist, holds precisely the 
same view of his own religion. Thus arises a controversy, if not ao 
antagonism, in which the one is likely to fare no better than the other. 
A still more formidable difficulty has presented itself in modem 
China, a breaking away from her own traditional religion and morality. 
All spiritual values are challenged : 
So from this whole situation there has arisen an anti-Christian 
movement of more than one colour. 
It would, therefore, seem necessary to direct Christian propagands 
in conformity with the changing conditions. Dr. Maclagan’s aim 
is to discover how Christian ideas may be induced to flow along existing 
channels of Chinese thought, some of which, he believes, are pec’ 
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They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 
gestion of muscle such as you will see 


beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an old fisherman's. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 





LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’s: Shoes, 55/-; Boots, 63/- — 


 WoMEN’s: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 


Lotus, Lrp., STAFFORD & Northampton m AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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PLAYER'S NO. 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 
What a difference the extra 


quality 
10 for 8d. 


makes! 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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adapted to them. He discusses the religion of the ancient Chinese 
Confucian morality, Taoism, and Buddhism, idolatry and ancestor 
worship, Chinese ideas of salvation, and the influence of Chu Hsi, 
the schoolman, and of the philosopher, Wang. In his presentment 
of the leading spiritual and moral teachings of Confucianism, Taoism 
and Buddhism, he displays, not only a clear understanding, but a 
most sympathetic appreciation. 


Type Designs of the Past and Present. By Sraniey Morison. 
Illustrated. The Fleuron. 6s. 

It should hardly be necessary to commend anything written by 
Mr. Stanley Morison on typographical subjects. It is only a master 
of the theory and practise of the craft who could write so succinct 
and well proportioned an essay as the present one. Read in conjunction 
with the sixty-odd illustrations of scripts and types, from ancient and 
modern sources, it provides an excellent summary of the evolution 
of type design along its several lines of development. And Mr. 
Morison has not forgotten, what some writers on the subject have 
left too much on one side, that an appreciation of the aesthetic and 
practical values of types can be gained only by realising the back- 
ground of genera] history out of which they emerge. His account 
of the relation between the “‘ humanistic” types and the general 
movement of the Renaissance is worth studying with this in mind. 
The illustrations, whether facsimile or printed direct from the types 
under consideration, are excellent. Worthy of special mention are 
the sixteenth century Italian cursive script (fig. 17), the first version 
of Arrighi’s italic, and, among the moderns, the cursive type of 
Rudolf Koch, cut in 1920. The whole book, though it has not more 
than seventy pages, is surprisingly cheap at six shillings. 


Unemployment: The Gateway to a New Life. By G. W. Mutuins. 
Longmans, Green. 6s. 6d. 

A good excuse is needed for adding yet another to the long list of 
small books on the unemployment problem. Mr. Mullins’s excuse is 
good enough; he has something to say, and it has not been said before, 
at any rate in the same way. His argument that unemployment is 
chiefly caused by a disproportion between agricultural and industrial 
production, made possible for the country by peculiar and temporary 
conditions, has, of course, been heard before; and we have been 
adjured by many reformers to cure unemployment by growing more 
of our own food in this country. But Mr. Mullins puts the 
proposal in a special form. The British farmer does not grow more food 
at present because he does not think it would pay. The value of the 
food to the grower would not be enough to make it worth his while. 
But the value of the food to the consumer is quite another thing. 


As Joint London Distributors 
for Austin Cars, CAR MART 
are in a position to give 
immediate or earliest delivery 
and will make a genuine offer 
for a used car in Part 
Exchange. 


If desired, CAR MART will 








BEST 
Deliveries 
at 


CAR 
MART 





Unique supply Austin Cars on De- 
Eas ferred Payments spread over 
Y a period UP TO 3 YEARS. 
Terms Service after purchaseas usual. 
4 PARK LANE, W.1 

LONDON’S oe 3311 (5 lines) 
LARGEST —_ 297-9, EUSTONRD., NW.1 

° Museum 2000 (5 lines) 
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Mr. Mullins urges that what we need to do is to grow more, not fy 
the market, which is ruined by middlemen’s charges, but for our ow 
direct consumption. He would bring this about by combining industry 
with agriculture. Let us move our factories out of the towns, he 
sugyests, and provide the factory workers with holidays on which 
will spend part of the week in growing food for their own consumption, 
The argument usually advanced against this is that men must wou 
a full week in the factory because the machines must work a fyj 
week in order to cover their overhead costs. This Mr. Mullins wouy 
meet by a shift system. Three shifts of workers could keep th 
machines going most of the day, and still have plenty of time fy 
agricultural work. The proposal is not, of course, wholly nov, 
Mr. Henry Ford is actually experimenting along these lines in America, 
and apparently with success, The reader may even recall Rober 
Owen’s Villages of Co-operation, which were based on a somewhy 
similar combination of industry and agriculture, and proposed alp 
as a means of curing unemployment. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


NCE upon a time the Anglican clergy were not ». 
() justifiably described as stupor mundi. That distinction 
has been transferred in the twentieth century to og 
police force. Some weeks ago the Press rather unn 
published a circular officially addressed to the force on th 
score of its manners. Actually, the motorist seldom exp 
riences anything short of the friendliest courtesy from police, 
though it is conceivable that the rough and the criminal havea 
different tale to tell. Traffic control is both an exhausting and 
a boring business for a man of any intelligence. When an ip- 
telligent man is tired and uninterested, his manner is apt to 
grow brusque and acid. But in nearly thirty years of motoring 
the writer can only recall three occasions on which a point con 
stable was rude to him, and twice the reproof was not wholly 
undeserved. The practically flawless courtesy of the police is 
really miraculous, considering that no motorist makes the least 
pretence of observing the letter of the law. Apart from thi 
fundamental cleavage of interests between motorists and th 
force, too many drivers regard the police as their natural enemies. 
These suspicions are an evil heritage from days when homey 
benches regarded motorists as a source of revenue, and at 
tempted to relieve local rates by a clumsy system of trapping. 
Yet even in Surrey the police courteously consent to being 
treated as our nurses when we have left our maps at home, and 
as our hereditary enemies when we are treading on the fringe 
the law. A sensitive policeman, one imagines, must resent being 
treated as a fool. Such is the habitual expedient of the fast 
driver who suddenly identifies a blue uniform on the sidewalk. 
He drops his pace from sixty to twenty miles an hour in a fer 
yards, sloughs that concentrated expression of resolution with 
which men steer fast cars, and pretends that he is amorously 
absorbed by his fair companion. If I were a constable, I should 
apply for a summons at once; but the tolerant professi 


merely grins. 
* * © 


The credit for street discipline must be shared between the 
force and the public. In Paris the other day a taxi drive 
annoyed a gendarme in some manner which escaped my observ 
tion. The gendarme blew his whistle. The taxi driver mades 
long nose, screamed out some obscene argot which baffled my 
French, and accelerated. There was a great blowing of 
whistles and drawing of swords and noisy assembly of ‘ 
men, whilst all the motorists in the neighbourhood, laughing 
and shouting, formed a rearguard astern of the escaping offender, 
and a dreadful pother commenced, which lasted a quarter of a 
hour, and ended in the disappearance of the guilty motorist 
whose number nobody had been cool enough to read. I do not 
feel quite certain that even our metropolitan police could make 
much of Parisian traffic or French drivers. If we compare ou 
Bobby with the American “ bull,’’ once more we are ; 
with insular pride. Discipline without clubbing, and temptatio? 
without graft, leap to our minds at once. 

* 7. * 

In the rural areas the lot of the policeman is singularly difficult. 
He lacks that feeling of support which the urban a 
acquires at least once a day when, in company with a squad 0 
other ponderous g‘ants, he stalks out of the station hs 
appointed beat. The village bobby is a lonely man, des » 
be isolated if he be extreme to mark what is done amiss. 
even here genial tolerance is his hallmark. He lets it be knows 
that he is out to maintain the law without fear or favour. a 
as every dog is allowed one free bite, so the village moto : 
may speed publicly once, but not twice ; the village cyclist ms} 
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Industrial 


Financing 


CAPITAL SUPPLIED for new or established pro- 

jects of merit through the sale, in the United States, 
of shares, debentures or‘ other forms of securities. Give 
full particulars of requirements in first letter so as to save 
time. American representation on board not required. 
Particularly favour issues of from £20,000 upwards. 


All communications confidential 


STANLEY, JEFFERSON & CO., 
63 Wall Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 






























RELIEVES PREVENTS 


COLDS “FLU 


INHALANT 
When Vitality is Lowered— 


B* exposure to wet, cold or the germs of cold and “fu” 
D take | hold of the system with serious, or even danger 

If they are quickly sterilised by the timely use 
= x, the system has time to regain its powers of resistance 
and no harm is done, 




















All Chemists 2/- and 3/- | 


Sele Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lames. 
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PLEASE SEND A GIFT, AND HELP IN CARRYING ON 
THIS GOOD WORK. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Giris from all 
parts of the U.K. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
THEIR —— dss KING & QUEEN. 


“uBR. THE PRINCE “iy WALES, K.@. 

10,000 Boys have entered the Royal N d 

Mercantile le ne. Many bandreds have 
aT to the British Dominions. 

4,000 Gils 4 trained for Household duties, 


Chairman and Treasurer : 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
14 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























FIRST MERTTENS 
PEACE LECTURE 


FEBRUARY 3rd, 1927, at 7.30 p.m. 


t 
Friends House, Sesten Meal, London, N.W. 1. 
Title: “ JUSTICE AMONG NATIONS.” 


Lecturer: HORACE G. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
| (International Lecturer at Woodbrooke ). 


The Lecture will be on sale in Book Form, 1/-, 2/- 
ADMISSION FREE. 




















BOOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 38.; Pennell’s Etchers and 


£2 28.; Dictionary of Na’ 


Biography « . bs 

22 168.; 50 Drawings by Alastair, {5 5s.: Book, 13 vols., illus. by 

, £5 $8. ; Splendour of the Heavens, 173. 6d. } a gs .); Bains’ Indian Stories, 
a, 123 Pepys Diary, by Wheatley, to vols., £6 108 ; Story of Nations, 67 vols., 

a bargain, & (cost £25); ‘Fielding’s s W 12 , £2 28.5 Boccaccio’s Amorous 

Forgotten Masterpiece, 173. 6d. (pub. 38 6d.); Trollope’ s Barchester 

8 le, 238 Puach Libra ay of Humout, 95 25 vols. with Boswell’s Johnson, 


sta Sea, 36s. ’N te Calendar, 5 vols rite us for any books 
Catalogues free. : 


iraics or eile Voluines parchased for prompt ac Over 
Sonn teste wanted ; list free.—HoLLAND Bros Merchants, 21 John Bright 


Street, Birmingham. 





ART GALLERIES 





Reval ACADEMY. 
EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1 -1900.) 
Open till sth March, 10-5 (Sundays excepted) rs. 6d. 





A BRILLIANT ARTIST.—Exhibition of PAINTINGS BY 


GEN-PAUL (a French artist new to England). 
SAVILE GALLERY, 10 SAVILE ROW, W. 1. 


a 











= 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year - - - - - Ws. 0d. 
Six Months - - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 
Tue New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL. 


“I APPEAL 
to the men and women of cur Empire, indeed, to all whe 
value the practical example of heroism a humanity, to give 
generously in support of eur great Life-Boat Service. 


EACK YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 


To provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your &/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Wilir 
We neither ask for nor receive any Subsidy from the State. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary Treascrer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFS-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cress Read, London, W.C. 2. 

















OOKS ON ce’ } 
Bell. Art and Song. Full morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 
Bate. The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. 1899. 425. 
Kitto. The Gallery of Scripture Engravin 3 vols. 218. 
Moses. The Works of Canova. 2 vols. alee. 178. 6d. 
Muther, The ye | of Modern Painting. 3 vols. 1895. 55%. 
Caffin. The Story of American Painting. 1907. 10s. 6d. 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, etc. 2 vols. 1886. 508. 
Bosschére’s Works Complete. 4 vols. Limited eds. v.o., £6 158. 
Alastair’s Fifty Drawings. Limited ed. 1926. {5 $8. 
Hoey. The Century of Louis XIV. 1895. 255. 
Let us know your requirements. 
WANTED.—First editions of esteemed authors. Highest cash prices paid. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP ae Worthington), John Bright Street, 
ngham. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Bedf pal: Miss 








—Principal : STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educa’ and J. a Gymnastics on the 


Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—Fer prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
CULLEGE FUK LEALHEKS 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE 1 HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
w. W. 1%. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D.,m.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan’ Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
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Binding and Supplying Case is 6s. Od. 
Home Postag ge 1s. extra. 
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Complete Bound Volumes* its cia ... 33s. Od. 
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* Special quotations for one or two of the earlier volumes, certain 
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ride lampless, provided he does not make a habit of it ; the local 
toper may stagger abusively homewards to-day, but must 
stagger in silence next Saturday, or pay the proper fine. The 
squire and the squire’s son are given no more rope than the 
ne’er-do-well who is in and out of jobs every month. 

* a . 

There are probably no more than two flaws on the force’s 
record at the moment, considering them from the special angle 
natural to motorists. In certain areas penny wise and pound 
foolish tradesmen constitute the local authority. These short- 
sighted panjandrums are aware that any motorist can produce 
£5 under compulsion ; and that certain clauses in the road laws 
encourage a policy of pinpricks. For example, a man may be 
punished for travelling at twenty-one miles an hour down a 
straight, empty road, or for carrying numberplates which fail by 
fractions of an inch to conform with the sealed pattern and its 
dimensions. Unless the heads of the police are both wise and 
strong, a petty bench can utilise these opportunities to snatch a 
foolish revenue in relief of local funds. As long as petty trades- 
men find themselves in authority, such follies will continue. 

* * ” 


A worse folly has been devised by an idiotic Watch Com- 
mittee in the Midlands. America long ago invented the speed 
cop. Expert uniformed motor-cyclists, mounted on very fast 
and powerful machines, are frequently employed by road 
authorities in the States as patrols under the title of “ speed 
cops.” They lurk, half hidden, by the roadside, and when they 
see a car speeding they leap on their machines, and after a furious 
race, possibly of several miles, they hunt their quarry down, 
and hale him before the local judge. There is something to be 
said in favour of such patrols, though the task makes supreme 
demands on the man’s judgment, and introduces the principle 
that he must himself break the law in order to secure its obser- 
vation. But one English city has gone even further in this 
direction. Its ‘‘ speed cop” is normally dressed in plain clothes, 
and has often been accused by his victims of acting as an agent 
provocateur. Youth loves a challenge, and if a speed cop sidles 
insinuatingly ahead of a lad who is riding quite reasonably, the 
temptation to open the throttle is barely resistible. A few days 
later tempter and tempted appear before the tempter’s em- 
ployers, and the prospects of a perfectly fair hearing are ob- 
viously not too promising. It is curious that the Home Office 
should permit a single urban authority to practise such innova- 
tions ; and sooner or later trouble will undoubtedly arise in this 
connection. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange has become more subdued, for it is 
intelligent enough to correlate China with income tax. 
A war—single-handed perhaps—against one-fourth of 
the population of the world would perhaps rehabilitate the 
fortunes of Armstrong-Whitworths, Vickers and one or two 
similar concerns, and about finish off the remainder of British 
industrial undertakings. There is, however, always money for 
investment, and it is significant that those offerings which 
seem most remote from the effects of Downing Street decisions 
are in greatest favour. This perhaps accounts for the striking 
success of the Nigerian Loan, which was much more largel 
oversubscribed than was anticipated; for the reason stated, 
Argentine rails and South Africans are also in favour. The 
Bulgarian Loan is gradually wiping out its discount and is 
now about par (92). It is noteworthy that the same loan in 
New York is quoted at 93} to 98}; for mixing purposes this 
might be bought. The manner in which the rate of interest 
to be obtained on European Government Bonds has risen since 
before the war, but has since diminished somewhat to correspond 
with the gradual improvement in economic conditions in those 
countries, is shown by the following table which was compiled 
by the National City Company. The third column shows the 
yield based on New York quotations at the end of last month : 
Yields on important Government Loans. 


1912-18. When issued. 1926. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Germany... -. 8.95 7.85 6.55 
Norway oe o ££ 8.00 5.80 
Denmark 4.10 8.18 5.65 
France 3.35 7.85 7.55 
Sweden 4.06 6.00 5.22 
Belgium 3.70 8.20 7.35 
Italy ee 3.66 7.50 7.70 
Finland 4.58 7.50 7.00 
Austria 4.40 8.00 6.80 





Since the close of the year the rise in bond prices has proceedey 
further. 


* * * 


The French Premier has indicated that it is his aim to maintajp 
the existing exchange value of the franc as long as cire 
permit, which means that efforts will be made to keep it jp 
the neighbourhood of 122 francs to the £1. Monsieur Poincay 
is entitled to take credit for having brought about a very cop. 
siderable improvement in the exchange value of the frane, 
but his remark that he did not intend to press for ratificatigy 
of the debt settlements, if properly understood, will not 
received with acclamation in New York and London. If th 
housewife proudly tells the grocer, when he presents his bill, 
that her husband does not intend to press for its payment, 
the tradesman may in his bewilderment wonder for a moment 
whether he is a creditor or debtor. Every time I look at, 
bank report from Amsterdam or Basle, I find that some Frend 
railway or other undertaking or corporation is borrowing large 
sums there, ¢.g., 75,000,000 Swiss francs 7 per cent. Bonds 
of the Alsace-Lorraine Railways at 91} placed in Switzerland 
and Holland, 14,000,000 French francs of a Paris el 
company’s shares in Switzerland, and so on. It is stated 
that the French Government takes the foreign currency and 
gives the undertakings French francs for them, the net result 
being, of course, to increase French indebtedness abroad ex. 
pressed in foreign currencies. Speculation either way in con- 
nection with the French franc is very dangerous, for it should 
be understood that by virtue of a special law voted last summer, 
the Bank of France may issue bank notes in excess of its 
maximum legal limit, without including such information in its 
weekly statement. It is like playing cards with an opponent 
who may print additional aces as required. It is to be hoped, 
of course, that there will be no crash in the franc, as that would 
react upon the whole of the financial world; but if France 
can deflate so violently without bringing about a serious com- 
mercial crisis, she has discovered something new that is outside 
the experience of every other country. 

* + * 


Reference was made last week to the satisfactory rise in 
Lace Proprietary Mines. A method whereby holders could 
take their profit and yet share in the chances of this under 
taking, with less risk, would be to exchange into South African 
Townships 10s. shares at 21s. This company has large land 
and mining holdings in the alluvial diamond areas and the 
neighbourhood of recent gold discoveries, and is the majority 
shareholder in the Lace Proprietary Mines. Apart from these 
speculative chances, its other holdings bring it in a regular 
revenue which has enabled it to pay dividends for the last 
four years of 10, 10, 15 and 15 per cent. The present price 


of 21s. includes the dividend of 1s. 6d. 
A. Ena Davies. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
170 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATON, Ltd. 


Ask for descriptive List (gratss). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
K Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakiuast and attendance 
from $s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
HOTEL CONSTANCE, 
23 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park. 
Spacious, — tooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 34 guineas weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
‘Phone: Paddington 6178. Manageress: 8083 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire iu 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M ELLts. 

ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight, for winter residence. Mild 
and sunny, central heating, constant hot water, large rooms, every comfort. 
Vegetarian diet. Terms, 2} guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 

IGHLANDS, West Cliff, Bournemouth.—Sunny bedrooms, 2 mins. 
sea, centre, Winter Gardens. Moderate terms.—Apply Miss S. K. MARTIN. 























ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best —~ we | (central), large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RoGErs (cookery 
diploma) el.: 866. 





A! BOURNEMUUixHt HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 





TO LET, ETC. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub Jets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 

N W.C. district, 2 rooms and kitchenette to let, part furnsd- 

Some attendce., use of b.r. For all particirs. write Box 245, NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

eo: by business woman, another to share small flat, near 
Kensington Gardens. Good position; maid kept; telephone.—Box 244, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS and Composers invited to forward Novels, Poems, 

Stories, Tales, Children’s Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—ARTHUR 

ites — Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading es. Estab- 
1898, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


A OTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
4 experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Tem 
Typist sent out.—Miss Roserts, 9 Gray’s Inn R 





























rary and permanent 
Chancery 838. 


Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737 








TYPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380 





ITERARY TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately executed. 
Prices sent om application.—Marion Young, 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL will be glad to hear from those 
oe =: qheention who are oe to take up mortgage debentures 

. mable 1937-40.— Write Box 239, New STATESMA) G 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. - ae 


OUSEKEEPER-HOSTESS required for seaside holiday home. 
Control indoor and outdoor staff, keep accounts and records. Applications, 
giving full details, age, qualifications, experience, references, and stating 

pm Ag 9) to Box 243, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


ett A 


MAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
Makers. An h cut. Patterns f = 
Jaues Steet Tweep Duror, toy Stornoway, Scotland. es ee 
(CAPABLE YOUNG LADY (22) desires post as Secretary. Sound 
business experience. Ex. refs. Keenly interested Literature and Philosophy 


London preferred, not exsential.—B 6, New Sr 
Kingeey, ~~ a. ox 246, ATESMAN, to Great Queen 


YORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

fectangular or crazy for rusti teps and wall — 
Guo. Vint & Bros., Quewe baa h mg = vom wine, conten. 
BoOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 

tite Osnonnes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
BAL “FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardi 
° ILLOV S, Cardigans, te., Is 

R all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally i my aan 


knitters, from the real soft cos 
y native wools, at SHETLAND PRICES. 
Send postcard lor Mustrated booklet to ST39, Wa. D. JOMNSON, Mid Yell, Shetiomie, 




















from 2 gns.— 

















MIDLAND BANK 


Established 1836 





Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE 
EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1926 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital .. .. -. 12,665,798 
Reserve Fund .. .. -- ++ 12,665,798 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts 


(including Profit Balance) .. 368,160,062 


Acceptances & Engagements .. 37,065,445 
ASSETS 
Coin,Gold Bullion, Notes & Balances 
with Bank of England . . 52,994,044 
Balances with, & Cheques on other 
a 
Money at Call & Short Notice .. 22,786,852 
Investments -- = = 38,853,582 
Bills Discounted.. -. -- 46,744,312 


Advances .. .. -» 200,459,993 
Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 


ances & Engagements . . 37,065,445 
Dod emis .. .. .. » GORE 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided 

Profits of 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. — 1,291,819 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. .. 2,726,799 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 2,121,952 

Midiand Bank Executor and 

Trustee Co.Ltd. .. — 353,239 





The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 

2360 branches in Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland, and have agents and correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 


Head Office: 
5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 
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COMPANY 


—— 


MEETING 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the above 
Bank was held on Thursday, Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E., presiding. 
The Chairman said he was glad that again they were able to submit 
a report and balance sheet which they believed the shareholders 
would find satisfactory. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the only item to which he had to draw 
their attention on the liabilities side, the Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts, which at {259,000,000 showed an increase of six and a half 
millions over last years’ figures, while on the assets side the first four 
items presented practically no variation from the figures which 
appeared in last year’s balance sheet. 

Sales of securities during the year had reduced investments by some 
two millions, which sum, together with the increased amount of our 
deposits, had been absorbed in the larger total at which their advances 
to customers, etc., stood this year. The increase in this item of eight 
millions reflects the assistance they had been able to afford their 
customers during a time of exceptional difficulty and was mainly 
accounted for by the abnormal requirements of their industrial accounts 
in the provinces. 

Bills of Exchange stood at practically the same sum as in last 
year’s balance sheet, whilst the increase in their premises account was 
due in the main to the new branches they had opened. 

Coming to the profit and loss account, after making provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts, rebate, etc., they closed the past year with 
an available balance of £3,032,613 14s. 10d., including the amount 
brought forward from last year, viz., {916,959 17s. 1d. Of this sum 
they had already distributed to the shareholders £853,147 8s. rod. in 
the shape of a 9 per cent. dividend. They had thought it well again 
to appropriate {150,000 to the pension fund ; bank premises account 
had been credited with {100,000 and the contingency fund had been 
further strengthened by the addition of £200,000, 

After making these transfers, the balance remaining fully justified 
them in declaring a final dividend of 9 per cent., which would again 
absorb £853,147 8s. rod., and left them with £876,318 17s. 2d.—more 
than a half-year’s dividend at the same rate—to carry forward to the 
next account. 

Reference was frequently made to the facilities which were available 
for the small depositor. The National Provincial Bank provided means 
at every office, whereby the smallest account could opened and 
where savings might be lodged for the youngest child is depart- 
ment of the Bank’s business was showing very satisfactory ah. 

The balance sheets of their affiliated banks, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
and Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., were included in the report. 

The Chairman then reviewed the conditions of the trade of this 
country during the last year, the one dominating factor of which was 
the calamitous “~~ > and the consequent cessation of work for some 
seven months in the coalfields. 

The year opened under promising conditions. They had the 

satisfaction of witnessing a return of confidence, and signs were not 
wanting of a revival in trade. Although a new agreement between 
the coal owners and the men had to be found, no one anticipated that 
the whole industry, and indeed many other trades, would thrown 
into chaos, rather than that the true economic facts of the situation 
would be realised by all concerned. The country had passed through 
three years of severe trade depression. The shipyards were compara- 
tively idle; the collieries, iron and steel makers, textile and other 
important industries were faced with serious problems, arising in 
part from world-wide conditions, and in part from the unwillingness 
of people on all sides to acknowledge that if any measure of return 
to wees | were to be attained it could only be assured by the fullest 
efforts combined with a determination to endure if necessary some 
sacrifice during the transition period through which the country 
was passing. 
He feared that the inability to recognise the fundamental fact that 
the world had been greatly impoverished by the war was in the main 
the cause of our most serious post-war problems. The purchasing 
power of all countries had been materially affected, and if this country 
which depended to such a large extent upon her export trade for the 
maintenance of life was to secure her needful share of the world’s 
trade, it could only be effected by keeping the cost of production at 
such a level as would ensure the retention of the largest possible 
number of customers for our manufactures. 

This truth had particular application to our coal industry. Speaking 
generally, few of the mines were, under the conditions existing in 
1925, able to produce and sell coal on a profit-earning basis; the 
subsidy granted by the Government in the autumn of 1925 was 
only a transient alleviation of their troubles and one that was bound 
to lapse in a comparatively short time, so that, if they were to continue 
in business, there was no alternative but to call for a revision of 
conditions as applied to labour. 

There was no need to dwell upon what immediately followed the 
cessation of the subsidy, as they were aware negotiations ultimately 
from the national point of view broke down, and the country exper- 
ienced one of the most disastrous industrial disputes in her history. 

The far-reaching effects of the cessation of work in the coalfields 
on the other great industries of the country, particularly those primarily 
dependent, like the iron and steel trades, upon the provision of large 
coal and coke supplies, were apparent to all, but with the resumption 
of work and increased supplies of fuel, the iron, steel and shipbuilding 
industries had shown a renewed activity which afforded ground for 
hope that they were within sight of a restoration of normal trade 
conditions, at all events in this direction. 

The experience, however, of the prolonged cessation of work in 
the industries referred to had been an expensive one. Various estimates 
had been made as to the figure the loss which the Country had suffered 
may have reached, but he feared that, in any case, it could not be 
less than some hundreds of millions of pounds. 






The figures published by the Board of Trade of our visible exports 
and imports gave food for serious thought, and it was only on acconnt 
of the abnormal circumstances prevailing last year that he did not 
say “‘ anxiety ’’ rather than thought. 

In examining our national trade accounts they recalled that the 
years 1924 and 1925 disclosed adverse balances of £336,000,000 
and £393,000,000 respectively. The adverse balance for 1926 was 
£465,000,000, the increase of {72,000,000 over 1925 being accounted 
for by a fall in exports of £150,000,000, less a fall in imports of 
£78,000,000, 

Our imports during 1926 when compared with 1925 showed ay 
increase of {43,000,000 on account of the purchase of foreign 
and the main features of our export trade had been a fall in the 
exports of coal amounting to £31,000,000 ; in iron and steel goods 
£12,000,000 ; in cotton yarns and manufactures, £45,000,000; jg 
woollen and worsted yarns and materials, £7,000,000. They must 
not forget, however, that as against the adverse trade balance of 
visible exports, the country enjoyed the benefit of the favourable 
balance of invisible exports, which was estimated to amount to 
£415,000,000 in 1924, and £429,000,000 in 1925. They hoped that 
the firmness of the Sterling Exchange was some indication that the 
country had received a substantially larger income from this source 
during 1926 than during the previous year. 

Our national trade had an important bearing upon our national 
finances; these had stood the strain well, and, although the last 
financial year closed with a deficit on account of the coal subsidy to 
which he had already referred, it was gratifying to observe that no 
change was made in the fixed appropriation of {50,000,000 to the 
Sinking Fund. Notwithstanding all the troubles associated with our 
trade, the stability of the £ Sterling had remained unassailed and 
the Bank of England accounts at the end of the year showed an 
increase in their stock of gold amounting to {£6,500,000, compared 
with the same date in 1925, and only £4,500,000 less than the amount 
the Bank held when a free gold market in London was re-established 
in April of the same year. It was a natural sequence of the trade 
conditions that our national revenue should show a contraction. 
On January Ist there was a deficit for the nine months of {146,000,000, 
compared with {124,000,000 at the same date in the previous year, 
This deficit was reflected in the increase of {29,000,000 in the Floating 
Debt, which now amounted to £845,000,000, 

During the past year the Government had been able to prolong 
nearly {83,000,000 of short-dated Securities for a further period of 
seven years at a lower rate of interest, and the scheme for the Con. 
version of Treasury and War Bonds maturing during the course of 
this year into a 4 per cent. Consolidated Stock, announced on 
30th December last, had met with complete success. 

It had been no pleasant task to paint the picture of the results of 
our trade in 1926 in such sombre colours, but a candid retrospect of 
the past was often useful in teaching us to avoid mistakes in the 
future. It was no crying over spilt milk—for they could not 
alter the past; and although previous experience had taught him to 
be chary of any forecast of the future, signs were not lacking that there 
were better times in store. 

The monumental folly of the coal stoppage had, of course, to be 
paid for. With a reduction of profits in most branches of trade, 
the taxable income of the country for the past year must show 4 
contraction, and fortuitous sources of national revenue were gradi 
becoming exhausted. It would therefore seem unlikely that they co 
expect any lightening in the weight of our present direct taxation. 
Indeed it would almost seem inevitable that some fresh burdens must 
be imposed upon the country at large to meet the heavy demands 
that past and present obligations make upon us. 

But, despite all this, there was no reason to be downhearted. He 
did not remember a time when, throughout the industries of the 
country, there was such a feeling of expectation and indeed optimism. 
From all sides, reports were current of better prospects, of fuller 
order books, and of more enquiries for our productions, but, far 
more important even than these were the indications that both 
capital and labour were at last beginning to realise that they were 
interdependent and must face the future hand in hand. The dictum 
that—“ The question of peace and efficiency in industry is scarcely 
less important now than the question of international peace in 1914 
enunciated recently by one of the most respected labour leaders, 
was a declaration of which they must all approve, and the recognition 
of the fact that wherever there had been co-operation and consultation 
between employer and work people, ‘‘ there had been inci 
production and increased wages,” struck him as of the highest 
importance. roe: 

Since the coal pits had been reopened, it was a gratifying feature 
of the resumption of labour that in so many cases men had shown 
increasing keenness in their work in the pits, and it seemed that 
a similar growth in the spirit of good will was gradually permeating 
the other great industries of the country. He welcomed the move- 
ment that was being initiated to foster these sentiments. No ome 
wished to see a lower standard of living in Great Britain, but a meams 
must be found to meet foreign competition and to produce our 
at such prices as will enable us to retain our old and attract new 
customers. It seemed impracticable to break down the ~ 
circle of high wages and high cost of living—another solution must 
found. They must reject the old fallacy that increased poo 
per man per hour meant more unemployment and a lower standard 
living. An increased ratio of production meant cheaper goods, — 
buyers and more wages, but to attain this we must have all-row 
good will and efficiency, with employer and employed both —a 
loyally and honestly together in their struggle to secure prosper 
for themselves, each other and the country. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
WESTMINSTER BANK 


FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY.—FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENTS.—AMALGAMATIONS 
OF BUSINESSES ON LARGE SCALE.—UNIFICATION 
ON ECONOMIC BASIS.—MR. WALTER LEAF'’S ADDRESS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the above Bank 
was held on Thursday at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. 
Walter Leaf (the Chairman) presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said that since they met a year ago the country had 
been passing through a time of severe trial, a trial which had brought 
to the test the foundations of the whole economic structure of our 
jgstitution. They had attained, at least for the moment, respite, 
here the country could take stock of its position and look forward to 
its policy in the future. The share taken by the banks in the struggle 
of the last eight months had been indirect. They had had nothing 
todo with the industrial and political issues, except as they had been 
afiected by the general depression of trade. They had to give help 
to some of the large industries concerned, and to make considerable 

ision for the risks which they took in so doing, but, on the whole, 
it might be said that the commerce of the country had stood 
the strain with an extraordinary display of strength. So far as 
the strike was intended as sabotage directed against the industrial and 
commercial stability of the kingdom it had proved a complete failure. 


INDUSTRY: LINES OF DEVELOPMENT. 
After observing that it was not easy to feel the same satisfaction if 
ed the terms on which the truce in the coal industry had 
been brought about, and the prospect of an enduring peace to follow, 
the Chairman sketched what were the lines, in his opinion, on which 
industry was destined to develop in the future. First there was in 
a rapid broadening of the area of capital; the joint stock 
system was rapidly breaking up the ownership of capital and passing 
iton in small parcels to the little shareholder. As a consequence the 
owners of capital delegated the control of their business to profes- 
sional managers who were paid chiefly by salaries. Next there was a 
marked tendency to amalgamation of business on the largest possible 
scale, and finally there was a growing recognition that this amalgama- 
tion must not proceed to the point where it became a monopoly or a 
menace either to the State or the worker, this consideration bringing 
with it the definite reservation by the State of such a controlling 
interest as would provide that the public interests of all were duly 
observed, and that there should be nothing in the nature of exploita- 
tion in any private interest. The future organisation of industry would 
be ruled by the two main principles that production must be upon the 
st possible scale, but that it must be vitalised by rivalry and com- 
petition. To this end the State would intervene to see whether there 
was no danger of monopoly or operation in the interest of one par- 
ticular class. 
THE STATE VETO. 

Illustrating this by the case of their own industry, banking, the 
Chairman recalied that not long since bank amalgamations were pro- 
ceeding at a rapidly accelerating pace until it seemed that the whole 

g business of the country might be collected into a few hands. 
The State thereupon intervened and laid a veto upon any more amal- 
gamations by the Big Banks, and that veto was still in force. They 
were for all practical pu as much under control as if they were 
nationalised, while at the same time, instead of being governed by a 
bureaucracy and red tape, they were stimulated by the keenest of 
competition among themselves. Moreover, their management was 
practically democratic. The holdings of shares in the Big Five Banks 
Were SO numerous that each holding represented a very small capital. 
aio in effect ee 4 5,000 shareholders among the five, 

img an aggregate capital of over {60 millions, giving an a 

holding of ualier fase. . £ — — 

Another tapidly growing and important industry which was now in 
course of reorganisation on very similar lines was that of Electric 
Supply, whilst in the case of the railways the same policy of amalga- 
mation in large groups under the control of a body of commissioners 
had been carried through by legislation. 


' A PuBLic Trust. 

A... appeared to him to be the constructive 
ping the future of industry. It involved a recognition of the funda- 
ae net that, in order to induce men to put forth their full 
whi, in production, it was necessary to foster the spirit of rivalry, 
was only stifled by official monopoly. And at the same time it 
— a sentiment which had imposed itself upon the public con- 
; ce, a sentiment which was too powerful to be ignored. This was 
on ao that those who were in control of great businesses must 
a with due regard for the common weal, and not only for their 
ivate profit; that the management of great aggregations of indus- 
wales was not merely a private, but a public trust. It was this 
iteelf nt _— was the strength of the movement which still called 
on — m. As an economic foundation for industry, Socialism 
Russia, ess. Russia, so far as one could see anything clear in 
was at this moment engaged in a bitter controversy between 
peti eae to the best camouflage for a return to property as a 
cme hey he! ustry, and was appealing to the capitalists of Europe to 
a ne P them, while loudly boasting that capitalism was to be 
pom ne re t was wiser to aim at direction than at suppression of 
to adope ‘aa gre It was for this reason that the policy we had begun 
- permanent reared to bien the wiser ; ont it was because he saw 

aeee except along this road tha i 
failure in the case of the onal strike. vearcmeundnen 


CURRENT PROSPECTS. 
As to the outlook, he alluded to the conditions in the Iron and 


tendency which was 








Steel trade. Here there was the prospect of an active and prosperous 
year if employers and emplo “4 would work ether for it. The 
Cotton trade was probably the most anxious point in the outlook. 
He then went on to show that in the interesting experiments in 
comparative methods of stopping inflation among certain Conti- 
nental Currencies the policy of “‘a Managed Currency” had been 
unsuccessful, remarking that in the case of Belgium—the West- 
minster Bank had been able to contribute its share in the assistance 
to the Belgian Government—the Gold Standard had been attained 
by the stabilisation of the Belgian franc at a devaluated rate. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 

Referring to the Bank’s Balance Sheet, he said there had been an 
increase in the Deposits, from {271 millions to {285 millions. On the 
other hand, there was a considerable fall in the Bank’s Acceptances, 
amounting to {2,019,000, due in large measure to depression in the 
Cotton iedentey and the fall in the price of raw materials. As to the 
appropriation rad pang the {200,000 put to the Officers’ Pension Fund 
must be regarded as a standing charge necessary to help the Fund on 
to a sound actuarial basis. As to their re-building Scheme, this was 
now proceeding rapidly, and they had put aside another {250,000 out 
of profits to replace the drafts already put upon it, but the Directors 
hoped this amount would go a long way towards completing the whole 
Scheme. 

The Report was unanimously adopted and other formal business 
was transacted. 





SCHOOLS 
C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 








qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLARK 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 


Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM § TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


GOOD SCHOOL AND INEXPENSIVE. Skilful staff and 

fine equipment, excellent diet, beautiful grounds, long tradition of useful 

work.—Apply to Box 240, NEw STATBSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

| gh ~~ HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 

Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 


modern languages. Low fees. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Good general education on natural 


Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
lines. “‘ New Ideals in ucation "applied. Individual timetables. Prepar- 

ation for University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention 
to Music, French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, ———— 
Drama, rdening, Cookery, Games. meena Mont House for Boys 
Girls from 3 to 9 years. Apply to Principals. 

LBEKT BRIDGE SCHUOL FOR BUOYS AND GIiKLS.— 
4 Apply Mrs. E. M. Spancer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 4258: 


MALIMAN S GREEN GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mise Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community: to encourage self expression, to i and initiative by 
ay work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 




















Elocution, Dancing, Le 
sea-level] and is on gravel " 
of 15 acres" 





SCMUUL FUR LILILE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, bappy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

| ag of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep 
TERLE. 

ADMINTON SCHOOL FUR GIRLS, Westbury-on-lrym, Bristol. 

(Founded 1859). Head Mistress: Mises B. M. Baker, B.A. Healthy situation, 

300 ft. above sea-level ; large ual time-tables ; preparation for 


grounds; individ 
the Universities. School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships. 


LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF 


A Lecture on “ INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THEORIES OF 
THE STATE” will be given by PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY, 
O.B.E., M.A., B.C.L. (Chichele Professor of International Law, and 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
goth, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
PUBLIC LECTURES. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

Public Lectures on ‘‘ Conceptions of the Cosmos,” on Tuesdays, 
February ist, 8th, 15th, March 1st and 22nd, 1927, at 5.15. 

Next Lecture: ‘“‘ Conceptions of the Cosmos in the Classical 
Period,” by Sir Thos. L. Heath, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Sc.D., F.R.S. 

Chairman: Prof. Ernest A. Gardner, Litt.D. 

Admission free, by ticket—Apply SECRETARY, sending stamped 
addressed envelope. 

“tJ HRENOLOGY AND ITS VALUE,” by Mrs. Stackpoole O'Dell, 
Thursday, February 3rd, at 3.45, aud “ THE EYES AND THEIR HEALTH,” 
by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40 Chandos 

Stre*t, Charing Cross. Admission ts. 

R. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Brochure of 

; his Private Lessons on Elocution : 

“ SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 

Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—4e1 Strand, W.C. 2. (Oppo site Hotel Ceetl, 
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“At last c 
it is possible for the Pe 

musician to sit at home ‘ 

and get the thrill of the 30 

real thing as he knows S 

it in the concert room.” a 

the 

“THE ete al TIMES” r 


‘The NEW : 
His Master's Voice” | |: 
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Ask your local dealer to give you full particu/ars 
of the many fine Records issued this month. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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